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Editor’s Note: The Secretary of Commerce has given priority to national-defense 
functions in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Nothing of value to Ameri- 
can business has been abolished. Those functions, both foreign and domestic, having to 
do with today’s stern realities have been strengthened. 
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Bureau Reorganized 


To provide “greater service to Govern- 
ment and business,” the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, on April 
6, was drastically reorganized, as outlined 
by the Bureau’s Director, Carroll L. 
Wilson, in a speech to the entire staff on 
Friday, April 4. 

More than 30 divisions have been con- 
densed into five major organizations in 
order to simplify executive direction and 
intensify the Bureau’s effort in gather- 
ing, analyzing, interpreting, and dissem- 
inating facts about national and inter- 
national economy necessary for informed 
decisions in industry and government on 
commercial and economic matters. 

The detailed reorganization of the 
Bureau was forecast by the previous an- 
nouncement of Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse H. Jones, of the formation of five 
new major divisions in the Bureau (For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 8). 
These divisions are: The Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, the Division of 
Industrial Economy, the Division of 
Regional Economy, the Division of In- 
ternational Economy, and the Division of 
Commercial and Economic Information. 

Friday’s announcement clarified lines 
of effort for every employee. Offices 
have been reassigned so that groups 
working together are located together. 
The program affected approximately 200 
employees, practically all of whom are 
being retained by the Bureau. 

Eight former division heads have been 
made “industrial consultants” under the 
Division of Industrial Economy, which is 
headed by Robert F. Martin, to work 
closely with the industries with which 
they are familiar. The work of this 
division falls under seven different 
“units,” as follows: 

Export-Import Market Information, 
Merchandise, Consumption Materials, 


Construction (to be formed), Finished 


Durable Goods, Durable Materials, and 
Public Utilities. 

The Division of International Econ- 
omy, of which James H. Edwards is chief, 
is designed to provide the Government, 
exporters, and importers with directive 
information on foreign economic and 
commercial affairs and on foreign na- 
tional policies affecting commerce. Its 
work falls under six different units, as 
follows: International Economics, Trade 
Agreements, American Republics, British 
Empire, European, and Far Eastern. 

The Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, with M. Joseph Meehan as chief, 
studies and analyzes the economic life 
of the Nation as a basis for the general 
aims and objectives of all Bureau activ- 
ities. Its work falls under five different 
units, as follows: National Economics, 
Business Structure and Operations, Cur- 
rent Business Analysis, National Income, 
and Statistics. 

The Division of Regional Economy, of 
which C. C. Fichtner is chief, directs con- 
tinuous contact with the Nation’s prin- 
cipal economic areas through a field force 
operating from. strategically located 
offices and through cooperative research 
stations. Its work falls under two units, 
as follows: Regional Research and Field 
Service. 

The Division of Commercial and Eco- 
nomic Information, with John H. Morse 
as chief, determines the format, edits, 
publishes, and distributes to Government 
and business the information developed 
by the other divisions of the Bureau. Its 
work falls under two units, as follows: 
Publications and Commercial Intelli- 
gence. 

In announcing the reorganization, Mr. 
Wilson reminded the staff that “under 
the law the job of the Department of 
Commerce is to promote commerce 
* * * and to provide useful informa- 


tion on industries and their markets.” 
To do this more effectively “the infor- 
mation we provide must be useful to 
those who in their turn create or supply 
goods for the people; that is, the man- 
agement of commercial enterprises and 
industry.” 

After declaring that “we are develop- 
ing in the Bureau—in the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, and particularly in 
the National Income Unit and in the 
Current Business Analysis Unit—a more 
comprehensive, more reliable, more so- 
phisticated understanding of the state of 
the world’s as well as the Nation’s busi- 
ness than is available today to 99 out 
of every 100 business executives,” Mr. 
Wilson declared that “that information 
must be translated into the language of 
industry. It has been, in general terms, 
useful primarily to the economists of the 
Government and some few economists in 
industrial and financial organizations. 
We have a job here to improve on that 
information and to project it into the 
specific conditions affecting particular 
industries.” 

Mr. Wilson emphasized that “one of 
the purposes of the reorganization is to 
bring about a more practical viewpoint 
on developments in foreign countries 
* * * with prompter, more practical 
service to foreign traders.” 

To sum up, the task of the reorganized 
Bureau, Mr. Wilson said, is, as it has 
always been, to “develop a body of busi- 
ness information which will actually 
help business people to see clearly so they 
can perform more effectively their task 
of providing more goods, both foreign 
and domestic, to more people at lower 
prices. We think we can do it better 
than it has been done in the past, or at 
least in the recent past.” 
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China’s Economic Position in 1940 


Prepared in the Far Eastern Unit, Division of International Economy 


Viewed as a whole, the outstanding 
feature in China’s economy during 1940 
was the failure of the country’s agricul- 
tural production to feed its population 
adequately. Primarily, the production 
of foodstuffs in certain areas, particularly 
in parts of North China and West China, 
as well as in such coastal Provinces as 
Fukien and Chekiang, was below normal. 

Supplementary to the primary cause 
was the fact that problems of transporta- 
tion as a result of guerrilla hostilities 
were such as to make difficult or even im- 
possible, the moving of adequate sup- 
plies into areas where there was a pro- 
ductive deficiency. This situation was 
considerably aggravated, moreover, by 
the large takings of localiy grown food 
crops from Japanese-occupied areas to 
meet shortages in Japan. 

To refill the void thus created, heavy 
imports of rice, wheat, and wheat flour 
from foreign sources were made neces- 
sary. It seems probable that for the 
coming year hunger—if not famine— 
threatens to develop in some of China’s 
more populous regions. 

Throughout the Japanese-occupied 
regions and in West China, particularly 
at the large population centers, rapidly 
rising prices of food staples as the re- 
sult of food shortages and other factors 
present an increasingly serious problem. 
Hoarding and profiteering by certain ele- 
ments in the local population have added 
their menace to the already detrimental 
effects of inflated currency, outflow of 
local supplies, and rising freight rates 
for imported requirements. Far from 
ameliorating the situation, official activ- 
ities have in all too many instances only 
accentuated the seriousness of the 
problem. 


Cotton Production Below Normal 


China’s total cotton crop, including 
that of Manchuria, is estimated for 1940 
at only 2,250,000 bales (500 pounds each), 
compared with an average production in 
the pre-hostility era in excess of 3,000,- 
000 bales and a peak production in 1936 
of 3,700,000 bales. The present estimate 
of last year’s crop may have to be re- 
vised upward somewhat when more in- 
formation is available, but the figures are 
not likely to be much enhanced. 

Several factors have combined to keep 
down cotton production in Japanese- 
occupied areas comprising the principal 
cotton-producing regions. Among them 
were poor prices that the farmers were 
compelled to take last year; bad crop 
weather in some areas, and in others 
the effects of guerilla warfare upon the 


1More extensive data on this subject will 
appear in an early number of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service. 


rural population. While cotton produc- 
tion in Japanese-controlled areas de- 
clined production in the Chinese-con- 
trolled areas increased in 1940, compared 
with previous years. It seems probable, 
therefore, that no greater quantity of 
raw cotton will be available next year 
for export to Japan from the Japanese- 
occupied areas than the normal export 
surpluses. 


Manchuria’s Yield of Cotton and Perilla 
Seed Disappointing 


In Manchuria the total crop-produc- 
tion volume for 1940 was placed officially 
at 18,000,000 tons, or about 5 percent 
above 1939, notwithstanding that many 
private observers believe the crop yield 
was a little less than in the preceding 
year. Government control expanded to 
embrace virtually every crop, from plant- 
ing to consumption, as part of the au- 
thorities’ program to subordinate Man- 
churia’s economy to that of Japan. 
Despite strong farmer resistance, regi- 
mentation of rural production appeared 
more successful than in any previous 
year, and new plans are under study for 
rationalizing agricultural production of 
Manchuria, Japan, and China in a com- 
plementary economy. 

Official estimates made in October 14, 
1940, place soybean production at a total 
of 3,800,000 tons; kaoliang, 4,407,000; 
millet, 3,900,000; maize, 3,100,000; wheat, 
807,000; and perilla seed at only 47,000 
tons. The figures for perilla seed repre- 
sent a very short crop. Perhaps even 
more signficant and surprising is the fact 
that Manchuria’s total cotton production 
is said not to exceed 75,000 bales. 


Lack of Capital and Capital Goods Slows 
Industry 


Japanese plans for industrial expan- 
sion and an augmented mineral output 
in North China bogged down because of 
limited capital and shortage in railway 
equipment and rolling stock. Available 
capital was directed to completing proj- 
ects that might be able to begin produc- 
tion in the near future. New projects 
were held in abeyance. Ambitious plans 
for obtaining large quantities of coal 
from Tatung and iron ore from the 
Lungyen fields, northwest of Peking, had 
to be abandoned for the time being. Ef- 
forts were concentrated on securing coal 
from deposits nearer seaboard to meet 
serious deficiencies in Japan. 

In Manchuria the rate of expansion in 
mining, power development, and indus- 
trial plants also slowed down as a result 
of the lack of capital and capital goods 
from Japan. Industry was handicapped 
by Manchuria’s inability to continue the 
barter of soybeans on the prewar scale 


for European heavy machinery and tech- 
nical equipment. Early in the year the 
output of coal—and therefore of iron and 
steel also—dropped below the 1939 level, 
largely because of the re-migration of 
Chinese labor power to North China in 
protest against official efforts to restrict 
their savings deposits. 


Shanghai Forced to Import Its Industrial 
Requirements 


In the Shanghai area, industry was 
handicapped by its inability to obtain 
more than a fraction of the normal sup- 
ply of raw materials from the surround- 
ing countryside. Domestic supplies of 
foods and fuel in the Yangtze Valley 
were diverted to Japan, and limited sup- 
plies of all products entering Shanghai 
from the interior were placed under the 
control of heavy exactions. Thus, the 
city became dependent upon imports for 
90 percent of its rice supply and for more 
than half of its industrial fuel. 

A sixfold advance in the costs of liv- 
ing for industrial workers, compared 
with living costs in the pre-hostility era, 
without adequate wage increases, caused 
strikes in the last half of the year. For 
the first 4 months of 1940, however, 
Shanghai’s industries enjoyed an unnat- 
ural boom, brought about by heavy 
speculation in commodities, hoarding, 
and a surprising movement of goods into 
the Chinese-controlled interior. 

Much of the depression of the last half 
of the year was caused by the naval 
blockade which prevented shipments via 
the smaller ports of Chekiang Province 
to Chinese-controlled territory; but it 
was somewhat offset by increased de- 
mands in South Asiatic countries for 
Shanghai’s manufactured products, par- 
ticularly cotton piece goods and yarns, 
rails and hardware, other metal goods, 
and electrical commodities. 








Hong Kong’s shipbuilding industry re- | 


mained active throughout the _ year. 
Smaller industries also were kept busy 
with orders not only from Asiatic coun- 
tries but from the United Kingdom. 
Expansion of the mining industry, un- 
der Chinese direction, in West and South- 
west China continued, but repeated 


bombing raids and lack of equipment | 


limited output. The industrial co- 
operative movement in Szechwan and 


other parts of the interior succeeded in | 


producing more than 2,000 handicraft 
machine units to provide consumers with 
necessities. The most acute shortages 


were in cotton textile lines—a situation 
difficult to overcome with chief cotton- 
producing areas in Japanese-occupied 
territory. 

Tin output in Yunnan was reported 
as about one-third below 1939, the plants 
having suffered from bomb attacks and 
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a shortage of water at the mines. Tin 
interests were amalgamated during 1940 
jnto an official company with a capital of 
50,000,000 yuan, and arrangements were 
made to secure more up-to-date Ameri- 
can equipment for both mining and refin- 
ing operations. 

Explorations undertaken in Yunnan 
Province revealed new sources of mercury 
and molybdenum. New deposits of cop- 
per ore were also discovered in northern 
Yunnan, but new equipment will be re- 
quired to develop them. Installation of 
a steel plant at a point on the Yunnan- 
Burma highway was begun during the 
year, but not completed because of lack of 
equipment. 


Labor Shortage Reduces Building 
and Construction 


Paradoxical as it may appear, Man- 
churia and China building activities were 
hel@ up by labor shortage hardly less 
than by the rising costs of materials. 
Despite the immense population, tremen- 
dous calls upon it for recruits either to 
the regular forces or guerrillas has, to- 
gether with migration, flood, famine, and 
other factors, drained away much of 
China’s able-bodied manpower. At 
Tientsin and Shanghai, building and 
construction proceeded at only a fraction 
of their normal rate; and, in all Japa- 
nese-controlled areas, building materials 
particularly cement, are allocated only to 
projects which those in authority deem 
essential. Nanking, Swatow, Canton, 
and Hankow—as well as the Chapei and 
Nantao areas of Shanghai—still display 
unsightly war ravages, with but little re- 
habilitation in evidence. At Chungking 
little permanent rehabilitation has been 
undertaken, though the debris following 
a bombing is promptly cleared and tem- 
porary reconstruction effected. 


Railway and Highway Construction 
Being Rapidly Augmented 


Railway developments in Manchuria 
in recent years probably have more claim 
to be regarded as an outstanding achieve- 
ment than Manchuria’s more widely 
publicized industrialization program. 
Approximately 1,500 miles of new lines— 
many of them strategic rather than pri- 
marily economic—have been completed 
within the past 3 years, bringing the total 
(as of May 1940) to 7,380 miles, or more 
than double the mileage in existence 10 
years ago. Preparations for double- 
tracking sections of the Chinese Eastern 
(now North Manchuria) Railway both 
east and west of Harbin is reported, and 
double tracking is also under considera- 
tion for the lines connecting Chiamassu, 
in northeastern Manchuria, with north- 
ern Korean ports on the Japan sea. 

In North and East-Central China, de- 
spite shortages of rolling stock and inter- 
mittent guerilla attacks, the railways 
carried, in 1940, heavier freight and pas- 
senger loads than in any year since 
hostilities began. 

Following Japanese entry into Tonkin, 
in September, the Yunnan-French In- 
dochina Railway was cut and rails were 
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removed on the China side for some dis- 
tance from the border. These were later 
reemployed in the construction of the 
Yunnan-Burma and Yunnan-Szechwan 
Railways, sections of which were com- 
pleted in the vicinity of Kunming and 
put into operation during the year. The 
National Chinese Government is com- 
mitted to finishing the Yunnan-Szech- 
wan line as early as possible, and the 
Yunnan-Burma line within 2 years. 
Approximately 1,000 kilometers of new 
bus lines were inaugurated by Japanese 
interests in Manchuria during the year, 
despite an acute gasoline shortage. In 
North China important feeder highways 
to connect with the railways were com- 
pleted in several regions, and it is re- 
ported that the bus-service monopoly 
in that area operated over 12,000 kilo- 
meters at the end of the year, but ef- 
forts to expand motor transportation in 
Shantung Province were largely 
thwarted by guerilla activities. Passen- 
ger-bus routes on roads leading from the 
Wu-Han cities to nearby Central China 
towns were inaugurated, while an esti- 
mated 500 miles of routes were surfaced 
in the Shanghai-Nanking-Hangchow 
triangle of trunk highways and branch- 
ing roads. Highways in this region, 
however, are in bad repair, and much 
of the trucking is of a military character. 


Airways Thread Sky Over China 


Japanese air-transport routes in China 
at the end of 1940 are announced as to- 
taling 8,300 kilometers. Routes flown are 
mainly those coastal lines that radiate 
from Shanghai to Peiping and Canton— 
formerly flown by Sino-American inter- 
ests—with frequent services also on a 
Dairen-Tsingtao-Shanghai route. Reg- 
ular services also connect Tsingtao, in 
Shantung Province, with Kaifeng, in Ho- 
nan, and Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi 
Province, while another air route con- 
nects Peiping with Kalgan, Inner Mon- 
golia. Regular airway transportation 
also connects Peiping with Japan, via 
Tientsin and Tsingtao, Shanghai with 
Japan, and Canton with Japan, via For- 
mosa and Shanghai. For a part of the 
year a Canton-Bangkok (Thailand) serv- 
ice also was in operation. All these air 
lines were maintained mainly for Japa- 
nese use, certain of them being reserved 
for military or government personnel. 

The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion (Sino-American) maintains serv- 
ices between Hong Kong, Chungking, and 
Kunming four or five times weekly dur- 
ing the year, besides inaugurating a once- 
a-week service between Hong Kong and 
Rangoon. 

Services between Chungking and Cal- 
cutta, via Lashio, in Burma, and from 
Chungking to Moscow, in collaboration 
with the Soviet Government, complete 
the aviation picture. 


Drastic Shipping Readjustments 


Notable features of the shipping situ- 
ation during 1940 were the growing dom- 
inance of Japanese shipping in China 
trade and withdrawals of foreign, partic- 
ularly British, tonnage from the routes 
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serving the China ports. At. the end of 
the year, ocean tonnage entering and 
clearing the port of Shanghai was only 
about 25 percent of the levels in 1937. 
coastal tonnage was about one-third, and 
tonnage operating inland water routes 
from Shanghai was but 20 to 25 percent 
of the figures recorded in the pre-hostil- 
ity period. Much of the trade of the 
Lower Yangtze Valley, which in the past 
was normally transshipped at Shanghai 
for points abroad, is now carried on di- 
rectly between the river ports and Japan, 
and commercial traffic on the Yangtze is 
still a monopoly of Japanese interests. 


Japanese Interests Dominate Telephone 
and Telegraph 


The North China Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., a Japanese concern, ac- 
quired control over all commercial tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio facilities in 
the Tientsin and Peiping regions during 
the year, including the facilities in the 
British, French, and Italian concessions 
at Tientsin, but long-distance telephone 
Services to points in Manchuria and 
Japan were subsequently restored to the 
several concessions. The company ex- 
panded automatic telephone services in 
Tsingtao, Peiping, and Kalgan, and con- 
nected all three points by radiotelephone 
with Japan, besides completing an un- 
derground telephone line between Pei- 
ping and Mukden and a teletype service 
between Tientsin and Peiping. 

An American radiotelegraphic service 
at Tientsin, which provided radio facili- 
ties for oversea messages, via Chengtu (in 
Szechwan Province), and direct connec- 
tions with Shanghai, was compelled by 
the Japanese authorities to suspend 
operations on October 8, 1940; but the 
Shanghai Telephone Co. (American) had 
the busiest year in its history. 


Inflation Nearly Quadruples China’s 
Note Issues 


As China, in July 1940, entered upon 
the fourth year of the “Incident,” which 
has necessitated huge expenditures with- 
out compensating increases in revenues, 
currency inflation on an accelerated 
scale was unavoidable. Outstanding note 
issues of the four National Government 
banks in June totaled approximately 4,- 
000,000,000 yuan, and are believed to have 
climbed another billion by the end of the 
year. With issues of Provincial banks, 
private banks, and the currency of the 
Eighth Route Army added, it is thought 
the total National currency can be no less 
than 6,000,000,000 yuan, or nearly three 
times the amount in circulation prior to 
hostilities. 

Circulation of Japanese-sponsored fiat 
currencies is estimated at 1,400,000,000, 
including issues of the “Federal Re- 
serve Bank” in North China (715,000,- 
000), of the Mengchiang bank notes in 
Chahar and Suiyuan (93,000,000), of the 
Hua Hsing bank notes at Shanghai (5,- 
000,000), and an estimate of Japanese 
military scrip issues in all occupied areas, 
600,000,000 yen. At prevailing exchange 
rates the total would be equivalent to 
2,200,000,000 yuan, bringing all paper- 
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money issues in circulation at the end of 
the year to about 8,200,000,000 yuan, or 
roughly four times the pre-hostility level. 
This situation has, of course, brought 
about inflationary commodity prices 
throughout the country. 

The difficult currency and exchange 
situation has been heightened, moreover, 
by the introduction of the new Nanking 
currencies in January 1941, while the 
continuance of a free exchange market 
in Shanghai appears problematical. Ex- 
cept in “link” transactions under the 
system of trade control exercised by the 
so-called “Federal Reserve Bank,” the 
currency of that bank remained incon- 
vertible for foreign exchange throughout 
the year. 

No official announcements have been 
made on the subject, but it is estimated 
that expenditures by the China National 
Government at Chungking in 1940 must 
have amounted to no less than 4,000,000,- 
000 yuan because of the continued ne- 
cessity for financing military activities. 
Revenues collected in the Chinese-con- 
trolled regions were, it is understood, in- 
significant compared with expenditures. 
The huge deficit continued to be met, ac- 
cordingly, by additional wartime loan 
issues, by currency inflation, and by the 
acquisition of credits extended by 
friendly powers. 

The Wang Ching Wei “regime” at Nan- 
king announced December 19 that a 
“Central Reserve Bank” would be opened 
at Nanking January 6, 1941—branches to 
be opened later at Shanghai and cther 
leading cities. The bank was designated 
as the state bank of the Nanking regime, 
its new notes being at the time at par 
with the China national yuan. This cur- 
rency may be used in payment of customs 
deliveries and taxes in East-Central 
China regions without displacing Japa- 
nese military yen scrip, but it replaces the 
Hua Hsing currency which is to be with- 
drawn. Nanking notes are expected to 
be freely convertible into foreign ex- 
change, or into Chinese national yuan, 
at a rate based on the “open market” 
foreign exchange value of the latter, and 
it is expected that despite its shortcom- 
ings, the new currency will gradually gain 
circulation in the regions around and 
including Shanghai. 


Foreign-Trade Figures With Non-Yen- 
Bloc Countries Very Near 1939 Levels 


China’s purchasing power and pro- 
ductive capacity were maintained at 
close to the levels of the previous year 
notwithstanding many factors of dis- 
couragement, according to an analysis 
of 1940 customs statistics for trade with 
non-yen-bloc countries. Trade volume 
was much better than expected at the 
end of 1939, although China’s import 
trade in the first half of the year was 
far greater than in the second—a result 
of the effects of European developments 
and the exercise of more stringent trade 
and naval controls. : 

Adjusted values of recorded imports 
from all countries outside the yen bloc 
totaled approximately $260,000,000 in 
U. S. currency, a decrease of only 2.25 
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percent below estimated similar trade 
for 1939. Exports to non-yen-bloc coun- 
tries, similarly adjusted as to value, to- 
taled approximately US$189,000,000, an 
increase of about 2.75 percent over the 
previous year. The United States was 
the largest single supplier and the largest 
single purchaser in China’s trade with 
non-yen-bloc countries, shipping goods 
to China to the value of US$80,000,000 
and taking in exchange exports worth 
US$92,000,000. 


Figures for Trade With Yen-Bloc Coun- 
tries Regarded as Inconclusive 


Recorded imports from the yen-bloc 
countries—Japan, ‘“Manchukuo,” Korea, 
and Formosa—in adjusted values 
amounted to approximately 925,000,000 
yen, of which 680,000,000 yen represented 
the value of shipments from Japan 
Proper. Recorded exports of Chinese 
produce to the yen bloc during 1940 
amounted to approximately 450,000,000 
yen, of which 325,000,000 represented the 
value of exports to Japan Proper. In 
the yen-bloc trade, about 67 percent of 
imports entered North China ports, and 
about 55 percent of exports emerged 
from them. These figures, however, 
cannot be taken as conclusive, there be- 
ing considerable merchandise movements 
between Japanese-controlled areas of 
China and the yen-bloc countries which 
were recorded neither in China’s customs 
reports nor in the statistics of the yen 
bloc. There is apparently no way of 
arriving at a correct appraisal of the 
value of this trade. 


Shanghai Maintains Lead in Trade 


Shanghai maintained its importance 
as the principal focal point for foreign 
trade, supplying 50.5 percent of all China 
exports and receiving 65 percent of im- 
ports from “third countries’—that is, 
those outside the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
European war conditions cut off to a 
large extent continental supplies to 
China, particularly machinery, metals, 
and paper, leaving China more depend- 
ent than ever upon the United States as 
a source of its essential needs. 

Notable, however, is the fact that Ger- 
many, in spite of war conditions, was 
able to supply China markets with dyes, 
pharmaceuticals, and optical goods— 
even with some machinery and technical 
equipment. By utilizing the Trans- 
Siberian route across Soviet Russia, Ger- 
many was able to draw upon China for 
both domestic and imported commodi- 
ties. This traffic, however, is but a tithe 
compared with Germany’s former China 
trade volume. 

A large portion of the trade of the 
Lower Yangtze Valley was (without ref- 
erence to Maritime Customs procedure) 
carried on directly with Japan, which 
drew heavily on foodstuffs and raw cot- 
ton. Considerable success was also 
attained by the ruling authorities in 
their efforts to regiment the trade of 
the Yangtze area with non-yen-bloc 
countries. 

Specific commodities that could be 
moved from the interior to Shanghai 
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only under permits from Japanese naval 
or military authorities were: Metals, 
rice, wheat and wheat flour, beans and 
peas, livestock, eggs and egg products, 
bristles, feathers, sausage casings, tung 
oil, tea, cocoons, raw silk, leaf tobacco, 
hides, leather, skins and furs, and raw 
cotton. 

Goods imported from abroad or manu- 
factured in Shanghai, the distribution of 
which could be effected only under regu- 
latory permits issued by the same au- 
thorities included: Metals, machinery, 
petroleum products, lumber, soap, 
matches, candles, salt, tobacco (includ- 
ing cigarettes), provisions, cotton piece 
goods, woolen goods, rayon, and sugar. 


Established Foreign Firms Prepare to 
Continue Business Despite Discourage- 
ments 


With the bases of Shanghai’s trade 





cluttered with discouraging features at | 
the end of 1940, most American firms | 


established there still express the inten- 
tion to continue business so long as suf- 
ficient resources and facilities for busi- 
ness remain to them, and commercial 
houses of other nationalities appear of 
the same mind. British supplies to the 
China market through 1940 were deliv- 
ered via Cape of Good Hope, after the 
Mediterranean and Suez route failed. 
Credit terms to old customers were kept 
on a pre-hostility basis, and despite the 
shortage of shipping space and the 
bombing attacks on Britain, the needs 
of its China market were catered to so 
far as was physically possible. 


“Burma Road” Traffic Proceeds Despite 
Bombings 


Traffic over the Yunnan-Burma high- 
way continues in fair volume, despite 
many aerial attacks in late months of 
1940 and earlier months of 1941. Im- 
ports over the highway consist mainly 
of petroleum products, cotton yarn and 
piece goods, rice, railway and building 
materials, and similar equipment. Out- 
ward traffic over the highway, as con- 
ducted by the National Chinese Govern- 
ment official monopoly organizations of 
trade, consists mainly of shipments of 
tin, tungsten, tung oil, nut galls, sau- 
sage casings, bristles, hides and skins, 
herbal medicines, and Szechwan silk for 
the United States and other countries. 





Industrial and Commercial 
Exposition, Chile 


Exemption from customs charges is 
granted commercial advertising material 
arriving in Chile for free distribution at 
the Industrial and Commercial Exposi- 
tion to be held at Santiago, in November, 
(announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of March 29, 1941) by a recently 
enacted law. 

Free entry also will be accorded objects 
to be exhibited at the Fair, of which only 
one is imported; however, such articles if 
subsequently placed on sale must have 
previously paid the necessary tax. 
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Vessel Clearances Decline 24 Percent 
Below Pre-War 


Albert E. Sanderson, Public Utilities Unit 


The aggregate of vessel clearances in 
United States foreign trade was less by 
about 635,000 net tons, or 24 percent in 
February, this year, than in August 1939, 
the month before the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. In contrast to the general de- 
cline there was, during the same period, 
an increase in the clearances of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels, amounting to approxi- 
mately 103,000 net tons, or 14 percent. 

The largest decline to any particular 
area was that to Europe. There was a 
substantial reduction also to the Latin 
American area, despite the offsetting fac- 
tor of increased employment there of 
American-flag vessels. Net gains were 
recorded for only two areas, namely, 
Africa and the Near East. 


Details of vessel clearances by major 
world areas are analyzed in the following 
table. For both months the statement 
includes those countries that were open 
to shipping during February 1941; coun- 
tries under Axis control do not appear in 
the clearance records for that month and 
have been excluded from the statistics for 
August 1939. There is one exception— 
namely, Sweden, to which partial re- 
sumption of trans-Atlantic shipping 
was begun in February, this year. 
The amount is insufficient as yet to 
warrant revision of the base table, being 
only 5,100 net tons. Sweden, therefore, 
has been omitted for both August and 
February. 


Vessel clearances with cargo in United States foreign trade 











August 1939, net register February 1941, net register 
tonnage | tonnage 
For— | 
Total | American Total | American 
I. Latin America and adjacent areas. - - 1, 290, 294 | 555, 531 1,010, 961 | 648, 517 
| | —22% +17% 
ies I oe 758, 019 106, 643 481, 291 | 30, 460 
— 36% —72% 
III. Near East 25, 763 | 9,032 | 29, 556 4,019 
+14% — 56% 
IV. Africa. -__- 40, 583 11, 540 66, 643 45, 502 
+64 +2967 
2 ee 514, 234 68, 510 421, 568 108, 649 
—18% +59% 
VI. Australia, New Zealand, and other Oceania_.- 61, 009 10, 417 39, 747 28, 104 
35% +170°, 
| a ee 2, 689, 902 761, 673 2, 049, 766 865, 251 
| —24% +14", 
Note.—The country groupings within the areas are somewhat irregular, having to conform to wartime circumstances 
and to existing statistical procedure. It would be impossible, for instance, to show clearances for individual countries, 
inasmuch as vessels are recorded as proceeding only to the country in which is located the first port of call—notwithstand- 
ing that some vessels call at ports in several countries. By arranging broad country groupings, however, it is possible 
to obtain results that are substantially accurate. The areas designated contain the following country groupings: 
I. Latin America; Bermuda; the British, French, and Netherlands West Indies; and the Guianas. 
II, Azores and Madeira Islands, Finland, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), Italy, Portugal, Spain, and United Kingdom. 
III. Egypt, Greece, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 
IV. Africa (excluding Egypt). 
V. British India, Malaya, China, Hong Kong, Kwantung, Manchuria, Netherlands Indies, Philippine Islands, 
Soviet Union, and Thailand (Siam). 
VI. Australia, New Zealand, British Oceania, and French Oceania. 





U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Bureau up to Tuesday noon, April 8. 


No. 63a—General License for Exports of 
Barbed and Twisted Wire to Cuba 


General license No. GMM 3 has been 
issued authorizing the exportation of 
barbed and twisted wire to Cuba, without 
requiring individual license applications, 
under a notice to Collectors of Customs 
through the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State. This supplements 
announcement No. 63 (see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 5), granting a 
waiver of individual licenses for the ship- 
ment of a range of products to Cuba. 


No. 66—Second Export Control Schedule 
Issued 


Export Control Schedule No. 2 has just 
been issued by the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control. 

The pamphlet consists essentially of 
two parts: 

(1) A tabular listing, with the cor- 
responding statistical classification num- 
bers, of the specific products requiring 
export license under the 51 categories of 
fats and oils, chemicals, and other pro- 
ducts which were made subject to con- 
trol, beginning April 15, 1941, by the 
Presidential Proclamation of March 27. 
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To this is added a section carrying re- 
visions of portions of Schedule No. 1 (an- 
nounced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 29), including some deletions 
from the original lists of licensable prod- 
ucts, as well as certain additions and 
clarifications of wording. 

(2) Current rulings and interpreta- 
tions regarding certain specific commodi- 
ties under the general categories con- 
tained in Export Control Schedule No. 
1, regarding which question has been 
raised as to whether or not they are in- 
cluded and subject to license. 

{An initial supply of the pamphlet has 
been distributed to the Field Offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(locations indicated on the inside cover of 
any issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 
where exporters may apply for detailed in- 
formation or copies. Field Offices are also 
being furnished with additional supplies of 
Export Control Schedule No. 1.] 


No. 67—Additional Products Exempt from 
Individual License for Export to Can- 
ada, and Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 


Individual licenses will not be required 
for the exportation to Canada, and Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland of certain 
additional articles and materials recently 
proclaimed as subject to export control, 
according to a notice sent to Collectors 
of Customs by the Department of State, 
advising that general licenses have been 
issued for such shipments. Exporters are 
required, however, to insert the code sym- 
bol and number of the general license on 
the Shipper’s Export Declaration. 

The products thus relieved from the 
requirement for individual export li- 
censes, and the code symbols and num- 
bers assigned them under the general 
licenses, are as follows: 


Great Britain 
and Northern 


Canada Ireland 
Atropine---_- ane Sm GCI 2 
Belladonna._......... GCH 1 GCH 2 
Sole leather __-- w=» <a t GCJ 2 
Belting leather______-_ GCK 1 GCK 2 
Aircraft trainers._..... GCL l GCL 2 





New Zealand State Railways 
Operations, 1939-40 


Operations statistics of the New Zea- 
land State Railways for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1940, show a condition 
of prosperity. Compared with the 1938- 
39 fiscal year, the number of passengers 
carried increased by 5.1 percent, freight 
tonnage by 1.8 percent. Gross revenues 
were 9.1 percent higher, and net reve- 
nues increased by 69.7 percent, from 
£NZ701,063 to £NZ1,189,031. 

Passenger revenues were boosted by a 
reduction in the use of motor vehicles as 
a result of gasoline rationing, and by 
mounting tourist traffic. The New Zea- 
land Centennial Exposition at Wellington 
in the summer of 1939-40 was one of the 
chief reasons for the increase in railroad 
passenger traffic. Comparable improve- 
ment was noted in respect to operations 
in the period April 1 to December 31, 
1940, compared with the same 9 months 
of 1939. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 


Economic Conditions 


Business dullness persisted, with com- 
mercial bills showing a further decline 
in February 1940 due to a shrinkage 
in export transactions with unoccupied 
France. Domestic trade remained re- 
stricted and on a cash basis; money was 
plentiful, while demand for credit was 
small, especially since the agricultural 
season was not sufficiently advanced. 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Argentina 
showed no improvement during March, 
as markets for primary export surpluses 
continued to be restricted. Ships’ ton- 
nage was inadequate to transport prod- 
ucts for which there is still a demand, 
and the continued accumulation of sur- 
pluses has made the situation of the 
rural industries difficult. Immediate 
prospects for an early and Satisfactory 
solution of the problem are not promis- 
ing. An export balance of nearly 50,- 
000,000 pesos was attained in the first 
2 months of the current year, but foreign 
trade was at such reduced levels that 
the volume was the lowest for the past 
decade. 


Wheat, Maize, Linseed 


The unusually cool summer weather 
continued, and frequent rains in most 
sections interrupted harvesting and af- 
fected the quality of small grains. Pas- 
turage was benefited, however, and con- 
ditions were favorable for the maize crop. 
Grain Board purchases of wheat at the 
guaranteed price amounted to 4,000,000 
tons up to the end of February. Wheat 
sales by the Board were not published, 
but were not believed to exceed 500,000 
tons, of which 150,000 tons were to Great 
Britain and the remainder to Brazil, 
Spain, and local millers. Wheat ship- 
ments for the first 2 months were only 
219,000 tons, and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture estimated the exportable wheat 
surplus as of February 22 at 4,550,000 
tons. The most encouraging prospect is 
the pending sale of 500,000 tons to Spain. 
Grain Board prices were reduced about 
three-fourths of 1 percent, but further 
reductions are not contemplated unless 
there is a chance for the sale of large 
quantities of the cereal. 

The only important development in the 
maize market was the delivery to Spain 
of 140,000 tons out of the purchase of 
350,000 tons. Though sales by the Grain 
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Board are practically nil, prices have not 
been reduced, and no quotations are al- 
lowed in the option market. Stocks in 
the country consist of 1,300,000 tons of 
shelled and 4,500,000 tons of unshelled 
maize. Most of the stocks are on farms, 
and the Government plans to utilize as 
much of those supplies as the distilleries 
can handle. The new maize crop is 
excellent, but it is too early to make any 
estimates of production. 

The linseed market was dull, and ship- 
ments for export were only 23,000 tons, 
of which 14,000 tons were sent to the 
United States. Grain Board linseed pur- 
chases up to the end of February 
amounted to 600,000 tons, of which 98 
percent was of the new crop. Deliveries 
have been delayed owing to the neces- 
sity. of reconditioning much of the grain 
as a result of excess moisture. Linseed 
quotations remained firm. 


Commercial Failures 


Liabilities of firms entering into bank- 
ruptcy increased in February as com- 
pared to January, but the sums involved 
were slightly more than half the liabili- 
ties of February 1940. During February, 
80 percent of the bankruptcies were 
among firms engaged in commercial ac- 
tivities. The cost-of-living index was 
112.5 in February, compared with 112.1 
in January. 


Foreign Trade 


Argentine exports in February were be- 
low those of January and were also 40 
pereent less in volume and only a little 
more than half the value of shipments 
in February 1940. ‘Total exports for the 
first 2 months of the year were 930,000 
tons, valued at 191,175,000 pesos—a de- 
cline of 58 percent in volume and 46 
percent in value as compared with the 
same months of 1940, and the lowest 
movement in any similar period in the 
past 10 years. 

Decreased shipments of grains and lin- 
seed accounted for 88 percent of the de- 
cline in tonnage and 71 percent of the 
decrease in value. Meats, hides, animal 
byproducts, and every other category of 
exports except wool and dairy products 
were also lower. 

Imports during the first 2 months of 
1941 also declined owing to the restrictive 
policy of the Government, and were the 
lowest for any similar period since 1932. 
The volume of imports was only 986,300 
tons, and the value was 141,730,000 pesos, 
compared with 1,518,700 tons valued at 
298,500,000 pesos in the first 2 months of 
1940. Most categories of imports regis- 
tered decreases, but the declines were 
especially pronounced in machinery, ve- 


hicles, iron and steel products, chemicals, 
and oils. 

The total value of foreign trade was 
181,109,000 pesos in January and 151,- 
800,000 pesos in February, compared with 
348,840,000 and 303,419,000 pesos, respec- 
tively, for the same months of 1940. The 
export balance in January was 19,900,000 
pesos, and in February it amounted to 
29,550,000 pesos. 


Shipping Scarcity Creates Difficulties 


The scarcity of tonnage continued, and 
arrivals of oceangoing vessels at Argen- 
tine ports during February were among 
the lowest on record. There was, how- 
ever, an increase in the number of Span- 
ish ships entering Argentine ports, and a 
Slight increase in ships of British and 
North American registry. Steamship 
companies see some prospect of improve- 
ment in shipping facilities within the 
next few months, but the past 2 months 
have been periods of much inconvenience 
in securing cargo space to the few re- 
maining markets still open to Argentine 
products. (Based on report from Ameri- 


can Embassy, Buenos Aires, March 20, 
1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking and Finance—Banking and 
financial operations continued to be in- 
fluenced by the delay of Congress in ap- 
proving the 1941 budget, in which are in- 
cluded the provisions for accepting the 
loans which were recently negotiated in 
Washington and a possible revision of the 
tax schedule. These, of course, have a 
direct bearing on any financial program 
to be undertaken. 

A diminution in the activities of com- 
mercial banks is indicated by the decline 
in clearing-house movements from 3,- 
453,000 pesos in January to 2,980,000 in 
February. The movement for the first 2 
months of the current year was 6,432,000 
pesos, compared with 7,234,000 during 
the same period in 1940. Short-term 
financing undertaken by the Government 
consisted of an offering of 40,000,000 
pesos on February 5, for which bids of 
53,175,000 pesos were received and 44,- 
000,000 accepted, and an offering of 50,- 
000,000 pesos on February 19, for which 
61,775,000 were subscribed and 57,150,- 
000 accepted, at interest rates ranging 
from 1.45 percent for 15 days to 3 per- 
cent for 60 days. These oversubscrip- 
tions indicate that there is an abundance 
of surplus funds awaiting investment 
when the internal business situation be- 
comes more classified. 

Customhouse receipts during the first 2 
months of the current year amounted to 
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only 25,150,000 peSos, which is over 32,- 
000,000 pesos less than was collected dur- 
ing the same period in 1940. (American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, March 20, 1941.) 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hulled Peanuts: Export Standards 
Established.—Quality standards for ex- 
ports of hulled peanuts from the Belgian 
Congo and the Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi have been established by an ordi- 
nance of January 22, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif du Congo Belge 
of January 25, 1941, and effective from 
March 15, 1941.* 

Corn: Central Agency Established for 
Exports from Certain Provinces.* 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wooden Shoes: Licenses Required for 
Ezxports.* 


e 
Brazil 

General business during the 30 days 
ended March 21 continued the high rate 
of activity witnessed in January and 
February, notwithstanding restricted ex- 
port trade to Europe because of war, a 
record-breaking heat wave during most 
of February, and the Carnival season, 
which usually retards trade. March 
sales in most lines improved over the 
comparable 1940 period, and some were 
as much as 100 percent better. January 
Sao Paulo sales were the highest on 
record. 

Federal financing of the country’s chief 
crops, coffee and cotton, has provided or 
will provide money for citizens who have 
had their incomes reduced because of 
virtual stoppage of export trade to 
Europe. That development and a rapidly 
growing internal market are being ad- 
vanced as explanation for the continu- 
ance of the highly favorable internal 
trade experienced thus far in 1941. 


Brisk Activity in Many Fields 


Consumer goods, both foreign and do- 
mestic, improved in position during the 
month. More and larger import orders 
were placed in the hope of receiving ship- 
ments for stock, as a “hedge” against 
possible long delays in receiving goods, or 
cessation of imports, in case of a national 
emergency on the part of the United 
States. 

Wholesale business was very active, 
particularly in construction and electrical 
materials, metal products, and chemicals. 

Export trade might have recorded 
much greater activity except for a serious 
shortage of steamer space at all ports. 
Although it has no bearing on the un- 
favorable shipping situation described, 
Brazil now requires export permits on a 
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long list of strategic materials. This, 
however, has no unfavorable effect as 
regards shipments to any of the American 
countries. 

Because of a continuing strong de- 
mand overseas, and increasing prices, 
there was much activity in connection 
with minerals of all types, especially in- 
dustrial diamonds. 


Industries, Booming, Face Possible 
Shortages 


While local industry has been operat- 
ing at thoroughly satisfactory levels, 
various factory heads indicate that they 
and their customers may soon be obliged 
to close down unless needed supplies, 
such as tin plate, arrive in the near 
future. Many local industries, for ex- 
ample, are dependent upon Brazilian tin- 
can manufacturers who are having 
trouble in obtaining supplies of plate 
from the United States. 

President Vargas has approved the 
statutes of the new steel plant, for which 
the U. S. Export-Import Bank is financ- 
ing $20,000,000 worth of equipment. 

Among consequences of the war there 
has been a marked increase in capital 
invested in Brazilian commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises by refugees and other 
investors. 


Coffee-Crop Estimates, February Exports 


The official estimate of the 1941-42 
coffee crop of Brazil, 20,850,000 bags, has 
not yet been changed, but the unofficial 
figure is 12,000,000. Both New York and 
interior prices have tended, of late, to 
increase. The Federal Government au- 
thorized the Bank of Brazil to finance 
Sao Paulo coffee farmers through the 
next three crops. 

Exports in February 1941 totaled 1,- 
090,865 bags, compared with 1,327,538 
bags in February 1940 and 1,402,133 in 
January 1941. As of January 28, 1941, 
there were in stock at Brazilian ports 
2,682,156 bags. Coffee eliminated in 1941, 
through February 15, totaled 300,672 
bags. 


Government Aid for Cotton Growers 


The Federal Government took steps 
through the Bank of Brazil to aid Sao 
Paulo cotton growers through liberali- 
zation of advances against ginned cot- 
ton stored in approved warehouses. The 
Bank will now advance up to 80 percent 
on the basis of 45 milreis per arroba, 
against lint cotton—that is, it will actu- 
ally advance up to 36 milreis per arroba. 
The Bank had heretofore advanced 60 
percent of the market price. 

In Sao Paulo, the news of these finan- 
cial developments was well received by 
merchants, inasmuch as there may be 
difficulty in disposing of the coming Sao 
Paulo crop, expected to be the highest 
on record—possibly 400,000 tons if good 
weather prevails until the end of the 
picking season. 

Exports in January 1941 totaled 27,- 
731 tons, compared with 7,128 tons in 
the first month of 1940. The chief mark- 
ets were Japan, Canada, Spain, Sweden, 
and China. 
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In 1940 there were distributed 715,000 
sacks of seed for planting, of 30 kilo- 
grams each, or 3 percent more than dur- 
ing the previous year. 

In the north, late rains in Ceara and 
the Sertao zones delayed the new 
(1941-42) crop. Consumption of cotton 
in northeastern Brazil is about 25,000 
tons annually. Because of large ship- 
ments to Spain and China, stocks in this 
area have been reduced somewhat. 


War Hits Cottonseed-Cake Markets 


Prior to the war, Brazil had an un- 
usually good market in Scandinavia for 
large tonnages of cottonseed cake. Ob- 
viously, that trade has declined, and 
prices have fallen. In the meantime, 
shipments to the United States have in- 
creased, and more has been used locally 
as fertilizer and feed. Large stocks still 
exist, and the market in the United 
States cannot be increased because of 
the lack of shipping space. Even more 
difficulties may arise in view of the pros- 
pective large 1940-41 cotton crop. 


Factors Tending to Stimulate Sales of 
Varied Products 


Carnauba wax was an important ex- 
port product in 1940, and prices in- 
creased. The coming rice crop in Rio 
Grande do Sul should amount to 4,000,- 
000 bags. A new rice experiment station 
has been authorized for this State. Much 
official interest has been shown in com- 
mercialized fresh-water fish culture. 
Experimental work with rubber is being 
conducted at the Instituto Agronomico 
do Norte, in Belem, Para, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. In early March 1941, at Bahia, a 
Swedish boat loaded 15,000 sacks of cocoa 
and 3,300 bales of tobacco for Stockholm. 
Several American firms have showed in- 
terest in importing Brazilian molasses. 


Foreign Trade 


Brazil’s foreign trade in January 1941, 
is indicated below: 





| Volume, in tons | Value, in contos 
| 
Class of trade : : “i | ma. 
January | January | January |January 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
| 

Exports 231,729 | 274,735 | 404, 169 486, 042 

Imports__-- 


397, 114 | 246,138 | 451, 613 | 347, 331 
| ' 





It will be seen that, while January 
1941 recorded a favorable trade balance 
of 138,711 contos, there was an unfa- 
vorable balance of 47,444 contos in the 
comparable month of 1940. In Decem- 
ber 1940 there was also a decidedly 
favorable balance. 

The United States was by far the lead- 
ing market for Brazilian goods, as well 
as the most important supplier of mate- 
rials to Brazil. 

Besides Brazil’s three traditional most 
important products—coffee, cotton, and 
cocoa—other exports included beeswaz, 
rosewood extract, Parana pine, numer- 
ous mineral ores, pig iron, iron in bars, 
rods and plates, precious stones, textiles, 
linters, wool, oranges, and beef extract. 
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Distribution of exports, based on 
value: 

Country of Per- Country of Per- 

destination cent- destination cent- 

age age 

United States -| 57.89 || Canada__. --| 3.83 
Argentina... __-_- C72 i) Oeee...........s<.) Be 
Japan ; -| 6.20 —_—_—- 
Great Britain_---__- 6.01 Total___......|100. 00 

















Both volume and value of imports de- 
creased as compared with January 1940. 
Products showing greatest losses: iron 
and steel in all forms (including tin 
plate), aluminum, wood pulp, coal, 
wheat, caustic soda, sulphur, petroleum 
products, jute, and certain chemicals. 

The main reason for the decline 
(which aided Brazil in recording a sub- 
stantial favorable trade balance) was de- 
lay in issuance, or refusal, of export 
permits. 

Origin of January imports: 





Per- Per- 
Country of origin | cent- Country of origin | cent- 

age age 
United States......| 67.14 |} Uruguay-. -| 1.85 
Argentina .| 10.36 || Canada : a ao 
Great Britain......| 5.92 |} Others... cd 7. 58 
Portugal ok <a ow 
Japan : 2.70 Total ..| 100. 00 














Credits and Collections 


In the extreme north collections were 
slow, while at Bahia and Pernambuco 
they were normal. In the central zone, 
including the States of Espirito Santo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Sao 
Paulo, there was some laxity except in 
the city of Sao Paulo and the city of Rio 
de Janeiro, where no difficulty existed. 
Collections in Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul were a point below nor- 
mal; they were slow in the State of 
Parana. 

Credits were restricted from Para 
south to Pernambuco; easy in the State 
of Bahia and city of Rio de Janeiro; 
tight in other central and southern 
States. (Based on report from Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, March 21, 
1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials, Machinery, and Apparatus 
for Sao Francisco Port Works: Exempt 
From Import Duty.—Materials, machin- 
ery, and apparatus for the port works 
to be constructed by the Brazilian State 
of Santa Catharina at Sao Francisco do 
Sul are exempted from import duties 
under provisions of the contract between 
the Federal Government and the State, 
approved by a decree (No. 6912) of 
March 1, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, March 4, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. 
Exemption from import duty will also 
apply to materials, machinery, and appa- 
ratus for the maintenance, operation, 
and renovation of these installations. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Restrictions Against Aliens. — The 
President of the Republic recently signed 
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a decree-law obliging foreigners entering 
Brazil for a temporary stay to register. 
Registration will be made at the Foreign- 
ers Registration Service (Servico de Reg- 
istro de Estrangeiros) in the jurisdiction 
where the foreigner resides. In the 
States and the Acre Territory registra- 
tion will be made at the respective capi- 
tals. Identification and presentation of 
documents from the country of origin 
will be required in every case. The ob- 
ligation to register is applicable equally 
to foreigners who have entered the coun- 
try for a temporary stay and have ap- 
plied for a permanent say but have not 
yet obtained it. 

Foreigners residing in the country on 
the date of publication of the present law 
are allowed 60 days in which to comply 
with its requirements. Those entering 
subsequently in a temporary capacity 
must register within 8 days after arrival. 
Foreigners on a temporary basis whose 
time limit has expired may not change 
their residence without previous author- 
ization of the Foreigners Registration 
Service. Infractors are subject to a fine 
of 200$000 to 500$000 and a prison sen- 
tence by order of the Minister of Justice. 
A tax of 50$000 will be charged for a 
permit to change residence, payable in 
immigration stamps. 

Foreigners who change their residence 
from one city to another must present 
themselves to the Foreigners Registration 
Service in the district of the new resi- 
dence within 8 days after arrival for the 
purpose of obtaining a visé; otherwise 
they will be subject to the same penalties 
described above. The new law has al- 
ready become effective. Decree-Law No. 
3082, February 28, 1941, Official Gazette. 
March 6, 1941, p. 3986.) 


British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York remained at 1.20125 
British Guiana dollars to the U. S. dollar 
during the week ended March 29. Ex- 
change continues to be available for im- 
ports from the United States only to im- 
porters who can show that the desired 
merchandise is not available in sterling 
areas or that securing it from those areas 
would cause serious inconvenience. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Income and Excess-Profits 
Taxes.—The tax upon the chargeable in- 
come is 20 percent in the case of com- 
panies other than life insurance com- 
panies, which are subject to a rate of 5 
percent on their chargeable income. In- 
terest paid to nonresidents is liable to a 
withholding tax amounting to 20 percent 
when payable to a nonresident company 
and to 8 percent when payable to other 
nonresidents, with a proviso that this tax 
shall not apply to interest upon any tem- 
porary bank loan or in respect to any 
trade account. (Ordinance No. 2 of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941.) 
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An excess-profits tax is imposed on ex- 
cess profits made after September 1, 1939, 
at the rate of 60 percent of such excess. 
The tax applies, subject to certain excep- 
tions, to all trades or businesses carried 
on in the Colony, or carried on, whether 
personally or through an agent, by per- 
sons ordinarily resident in the Colony. 
The standard profits are either a mini- 
mum amount of $5,000, the profits of a 
standard period, or the statutory per- 
centage of capital employed. (Ordinance 
No. 1 of February 28, 1941.) 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mercury, and Vegetable Cooking Fat: 
Importation from Nonsterling Areas 
Made Subject to License.—The importa- 
tion of mercury, and of vegetable cooking 
fat, from nonsterling areas has been 
made subject to license in the Straits 
Settlements, effective March 17. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Products: Importation Made 
Subject to License—Importation of alu- 
minum and aluminum manufactures has 
been made subject to license in Burma, 
by an order of February 27, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette, March 1. 
This requirement applies to goods shipped 
to Burma on and after March 8. 

Shipments of Restricted Exports to the 
United States Permitted Only Upon 
Guarantee of Non-Reexportation.—All 
exports from Burma to the United States 
of goods subject to export license in 
Burma must be accompanied by the ex- 
porter’s declaration that guaranties have 
been obtained by him, from the consignee 
in the United States, that the goods will 
be consumed in the United States and ~ 
will not be reexported, nor declared “in 
transit” upon their arrival in the United 
States, according to a dispatch from 
Rangoon, March 28. The requirement 
for this export declaration becomes effec- 
tive April 1, 1941. 

[The list of products subject to export 
license in Burma includes various ores, metals, 


and chemicals, rubber, and specified timber 
and agricultural products. | 


Certain Leather Manufactures, Glass 
Bottles, and Natural Indigo: Exportation 
Made Subject to License —Exportation 
from Burma of leather belting, leather 
manufactures which are component 
parts of power-operated machinery, glass 
bottles of crown-cork type, and natural 
indigo has been made subject to license, 
by a notice of January 25, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette of the same 
date. 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


British-Canadian Financial Ac- 
count—The Prime Minister in his ad- 
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dress on the new appropriation bill, 
announced that the deficit in the British 
accounts with Canada amounted to 
$737,000,000 in the first 1742 months of 
the war and that for the next fiscal year 
a deficit of $1,150,000,000 was estimated. 
He stated that 34 percent of this deficit 
had been extinguished by gold ship- 
ments and 45 percent by repatriation. 
The latter indicates that, over and above 
the repatriation of Government or Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed debt, $72,000,000 of 
securities or other assets of residents of 
the United Kingdom have been used for 
dollar credits. Canada’s sterling balance 
with Britain was stated to be $156,000,- 
000. 


Teriffs and Trade Controls 


Oranges: Seasonal Period for Duty- 
Free Entry into Canada Extended from 
5 to 7 Months—Oranges not otherwise 
provided for are to be admitted free of 
duty into Canada for an amplified pe- 
riod of 7 months annually—from Janu- 
ary to July, inclusive, instead of, as 
heretofore, from December to April, in- 
clusive—remaining dutiable the other 5 
months at 35 cents per cubic foot, under 
the United States-Canada trade agree- 
ment, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum S. D. No. 48 (T. A. 11), 
Supplement 6, of March 26, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

In making the above announcement, 
Canada is exercising its right under the 
agreement to substitute the following 
item for the previous item in Schedule I: 

Item 101. Oranges, n. o. p.: 


January to July, inc’usive_______ Free. 
August to December, inclusive, 35 cents 
per cubic foot. 

Potatoes: Grading Standard Require- 
ments Amended for Imports From the 
United States—Potatoes imported into 
Canada from the United States may not 
be below the requirements of “U. S. No. 
1 grade, size A, according to the official 
standards for potatoes, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture,” except that until] August 
31, inclusive, in each calendar year, a 
minimum diameter of 1% inches is the 
only sze requirement for new potatoes, 
under an amendment to the Fruit, 
Veg2table, and Honey Act published in 
the Canada Gazette of March 29, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

The minimum diameter recuirement 
for new potatoes under the 1938 regu- 
lations was 134 inches, and in 1939, 11% 
inches. 

[See Commerce Reports for February 25 


and April 22, 1939, for previous announce- 
ments. ] 


Concentrated Milk Products: Export 


Permits Not Required for Shipments Not 
Exceeding 50 Pounds.* 


Canned Lobster: Export Permits Not 
Required for Shipments Not Exceeding 
48 Pounds.* 

Amended Export Regulations for 
Granting Special Permits on “Basis of 
Destination.”—No person may export 
from Canada any goods, including arms, 
ammunition, implements, or munitions of 
war, to any country outside the Western 
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Hemisphere (other than to parts of the 
British Empire or territories under Brit- 
ish occupation or control), nor to the 
colonies or possessions of France within 
the Western Hemisphere, without first 
having obtained an export permit issued 
by or on behalf of the Canadian Minister 
of National Revenue, under regulations 
amended April 1, 1941, published in the 
Canada Gazette of March 29, Ottawa. 
For the purpose of these regulations, 
the “Western Hemisphere” embraces all 
land west of longitude 30 degrees west 
and east of the International Date Line. 
[The above consolidation is intended to 
simplify the administration of export con*rol, 
and supersedes the announcements appearing 
in COMMERCE Reports for February 10, March 
23, April 27, July 27, and August 24, 1940.| 
Beets and Carrots: Seasonal Customs 
Valuations Canceled in All Canada.* 


Transport and Communication 


Statistics on Steam Railways for 1939 
Released.—The Canadian “Blue Book” 
giving complete data on steam railways 
for 1939, recently released by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, indicates that 
the 1938 slump in railway revenues was 
carried over into the first 4 months of 
1939, but from May until the end of the 
year increases over revenues of the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year 
were recorded each month. Total reve- 
nues for 1938 amounted to $367,179,095, 
compared with $336,833,400 in 1938. 
Operating expenses increased to $304,- 
373,285 from $295,705,.638. 

The reductions in basic rates of pay 
that had been in effect for several years 
were fully restored by April 1, 1938, and 
no major changes have since been 
made—ccnsequently changes in expenses 
refiect changes in volume of work and 
not in rates of wages. Railway taxes 
of $10,034,137 represented 2.7 percent of 
gross revenues. These were greater than 
for 1938 by $265,743, but less than for 
1937. 

Interest on funded and unfunded debt 
was reduced from $79,215,333 in 1938 to 
$79,022,934, and the funded debt out- 
standing at the end of the year was 
reduced from $1,568,269.672 to $1,533,- 
373,521. The net corporate income of all 
railways before deduction of dividends 
and profit-and-loss items was a debit of 
$27,298,993, compared with a debit of 
$55,023,359 in 1938. The Canadian Na- 
tional System reduced its loss by $16,- 
231,733, or from $54,470.997 to $38,239,- 
264, and the Canadian Pacific increased 
its income by $8,519,766, or from $1,262,- 
382 to $9,782,148. 

Miles of road operated at the end of 
the year declined by 105.4 miles to 
42,636.9 miles. 

Freight-train miles increased by 5.7 
percent—tons of revenue freight by 11.1 
percent to 84,631,122 tons. Passenger 
traffic dropped to 20,482,296 passengers 
carried, and the number has been lower 
only in 1933 and 1935 during the past 38 
years. 

The number of employees increased by 
1,538 to 129,362, and the total pay roll 
was $200,373,668, against $195,108,351 in 
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1938. The average hourly wage for all 
employees on an hourly basis was 62.5 
cents, against an average of 62.1 cents in 
1938. 


[A copy of the Canadian “Blue Book” may 
be borrowed from the Public Utilities Unit, 
Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., upon request, mentioning Exhibit 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible and Industrial Fats: Imports to 
be Subject to License and Quota.—Im- 
ports of edible and industrial fats into 
Chile are to be made subject to import 
license control, by an executive decree of 
February 14, published in the Diario 
Oficial and effective March 5, 1941. 
Quotas are to be fixed for each of these 
products, with preference to be given to 
the applications of direct consumers or 
consumer organizations. 

Enforcement of the provisions of this 
decree, however, is contingent upon the 
conclusion of an agreement between do- 
mestic producers of fats and the Chilean 
Ministry of Commerce regarding the 
quality and maximum selling price of 
these products. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Santiago, March 11, 
1941.) 

Woolen Piece Goods: Import Quota In- 
creased.—The annual quota for imports 
of woolen piece goods into Chile was in- 
creased by a supplementary quota of 
75,000 net kilograms, by a decree of the 
Chilean Ministry of Commerce published 
in the Diario Oficial and effective March 
5, 1941. With this supplementary alloca- 
tion, the total quota for imports of woolen 
piece goods during the year beginning 
August 12, 1940, will be 600,000 net kilo- 
grams. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Santiago, March 11, 1941.) 

{See COMMERCE REPORTS Of November 4, 
1939, for announcement of the establishment 
of this quota.| 

Undressed Fur Skins: Import Duty In- 
creased.—The Chilean import duties on 
undressed jur skins were substantially in- 
creased by a decree of February 11, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial and effective 
March 1, 1941. The new rates of duty 
range from 7 gold pesos per net kilogram 
to 100 gold pesos per skin, depending 
upon the kind of fur. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Santiago, 
March 8, 1941.) 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The Eighth Plenary Session of the Kuo- 
mintang, which closed at Chungking on 
April 3, adopted a number of resolutions 
which it was expected might be put into 
operation by the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment. Establishment of the Minis- 
tries of Foreign Trade and of Foodstuffs 
Control under the Executive Yuan was 
proposed, to displace the present Foreign 
Trade Commission and National Food- 
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stuffs Control Administration. Other res- 
olutions were to inaugurate a national 
monopoly for the distribution and sales 
of sugar, salt, and other gocds; enforce 
controlled economy by mobilization of the 
nation’s financial and human resources; 
strengthen the present control of the pro- 
duction and export of tung oil; complete 
registration of farm lands in conformity 
with the Kuomintang principle that those 
who tend the land should also own it. A 
number of other resolutions of less sig- 
nificant import were also passed. 


Shanghai Prices Show No Recession 


No improvement was observable in 
Shanghai’s commodity prices during the 
first week of April—certain items, includ- 
ing coal, soap, sugar, paraffin, leather, 
metals, canned food, and groceries reach- 
ing new record highs, while other com- 
modities, including rice, wheat flour, 
cereals, edible oils, cotton yarns, and 
cloth remained at previous levels. The 
Shanghai Rice Price-Stabilization Com- 
mittee, organized last fall to check price 
rises, was dissolved April 1 because of its 
inability to fulfil its purposes. However, 
the Shanghai Municipal Council ap- 
pointed a new committee to charter ships 
for the purpose of bringing 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of rice monthly into Shang- 
hai from Burma. 

Beginning April 1, coastwise passenger 
fares and freight rates between Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, and South China ports 
were increased by 10 to 15 percent. 

The Nanking regime has announced 
that all trade-marks must be registered 
with its trade-mark bureau before May 
22, unregistered trade marks to be de- 
clared illegal after that date. 

Japanese authorities are, it is said, still 
detaining at Tsinan, in Shantung Prov- 
ince, furs and skins to the value of $600,- 
000, U. S. currency, 60 percent of which 
belongs to foreign firms. 


February’s Recorded Foreign Trade 
Shows Declines 


Recorded merchandise imports into 
China for February in unadjusted gold 
units totaled a value of 73,000,000 gold 
units, a decrease of about 9 percent from 
January imports of similar character. 
Recorded exports of China produce, in 
unadjusted yuan, totaled a value of 171,- 
900,000 yuan, a decrease of 26 percent 
compared with January. In unadjusted 
values, the British Empire supplied 46 
percent of imports from non-yen-bloc 
countries—which totaled a value of 58,- 
300,000 gold units—while the United 
States and the Philippines together sup- 
plied 28 percent; French Indochina, 8.5 
percent; Netherlands Indies, 6; Germany, 
3.6; Brazil and Thailand, each 2.8 per- 
cent. 

In unadjusted values, but including 
estimates of transshipments, the United 
States and the Philippines took together 
54 percent of China’s recorded exports 
to non-yen-bloc countries—which totaled 
a value of 130,300,000 yuan—while the 
British Empire took 38 percent. 

Imports from yen-bloc areas amounted 
in value to 42,200,000 Japanese yen, 75 
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percent of which entered North China 
ports. Exports to yen-bloc areas 
amounted to a total value of 27,600,000 
local yen, more than 50 percent of which 
was shipped from Shanghai. There was 
but little d fference in the trade of yen- 
bloc areas in February, either incoming 
or outgoing, compared with January. 


Adjusted Figures Measure Trade 


Recorded trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries by ports, after adjustment of 
customs values into U.S. currency, shows 
imports into North China ports for Feb- 
ruary valued at $4,032,000, a decrease of 
15 percent from January; into Shanghai 
$14,387,000, an increase of 49 percent; 
into other Japanese-controlled ports in 
central and southern parts of China 
$270,000. The same adjustments meas- 
ure the total imports into Chinese-con- 
trolled ports at a value of $10,557,000, 
a decrease of about 25 percent. 

Exports similarly adjusted reveal ex- 
ports from North China ports to non- 
yen-bloc areas to the value of $2,880,000, 
an increase of 26 percent over January; 
from Shanghai, $6,209,000, comparatively 
unchanged from the previous month; 
from other Japanese-controlled ports, 
$143,000; from Chinese-controlled ports 
$2,066,000, a decrease of 90 percent com- 
pared with the previous month. 

The highlights in the month’s trade 
were (1) a sharp decrease in exports from 
Chinese-controlled ports, probably the re- 
sult of a tightened Japanese naval block- 
ade in South China; and (2) exhaustion 
of available stocks for export in South 
and Southwest Chinese-controlled ports 
of antimony, wolfram, tin, and tung oil. 
February shipments of these commodi- 
ties were only a fraction of January’s 
exports from these points. 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization of Military Yen.—The 
mil:tary yen is to be stabilized at its value 
of March 1, according to a statement by 
a Japanese army spokesman. On March 
1 military yen commanded a premium of 
82 percent over Chinese national cur- 
rency, compared with a premium of 108 
percent on March 29. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement with Venezue- 
la Concerning Border and Transit Trade 
Privileges Continued—The commercial 
agreement between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela to facilitate the border and transit 
trade between the two countries, origi- 
nally signed on March 14, 1936, has been 
continued in force for an additional 
year, by an exchange of notes of March 
11, 1941, according to an announcement 
in the Gaceta Oficial of Venezuela, March 
12, 1941. 

|The agreement authorizes the duty-free 
entry into Colombia of 1200 metric tons of 
Venezuelan salt and 25,000 head of cattle 
annually, and the exemption from transit 
taxes in Venezuela on Colombian produce and 
merchandise that may be exported via Vene- 
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zuela, or on produce and merchandise pass- 
ing through Venezuela destined for Colom- 


bia.] 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Cuba during 
March were marked by several develop- 
ments of importance in their effect upon 
business and financial activity and sen- 
timent. Business activity improved, and 
the immediate outlook seemed to be 
somewhat more favorable than in the 
previous month. 

The sugar industry was aided by the 
fixing, early in the month, of the amount 
of the year’s crop and the apportioning 
of the total corresponding to each mill. 
Near the end of the month the bill au- 
thorizing a loan to finance a 400,000-ton 
Sugar reserve quota was passed and 
signed. Another favorable development 
in the latter part of the month was the 
increased United States sugar supply 
quota. Cuba gained by this action as it 
is thereby entitled to supply about 80,000 
tons; this has the effect of transferring 
about 16 percent of Cuba’s “retained” 
quota to the “free” category, with con- 
sequent benefit to the all-quota average 
price. 

The Cuban Congress passed a bill ex- 
tending for a period of 6 months from 
March 23, 1941, the Rent Adjustment 
Law, which has been beneficial to the 
construction industry during the past 2 
years. The tax-reform bill under con- 
sideration in Congress was actively dis- 
cussed. 


Foreign Trade 


Cuban imports during January 1941 
totaled $9,452,278, compared with $8,209,- 
337 in December 1940 and $9,551,494 in 
January 1940. Imports from the United 
States amounted to $8,093,326, against 
$7,068,718 in December 1940 and $7,019,- 
144 in January last year. Imports from 
Europe were valued at $481,450, com- 
pared with about $437,000 in the pre- 
ceding month and $1,108,511 in January 
1940. 

Exports during January 1941 totaled 
$11,746,477 (the largest for any month 
since July 1940), compared with $6,887,- 
662 in December 1940 and $9,816,238 in 
January 1940. Shipments to the United 
States, valued at $10,904,296, comprised 
92.8 percent of the value of total exports, 
compared with $7,149,281, or 72.8 percent, 
in January 1940. 

While increased exports of certain 
minor Cuban products took place in Jan- 
uary, the larger value of exports as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
1940 was due chiefly to the greater vol- 
ume of sugar exports—210,997 Spanish 
long tons in the current period, against 
137,695 in the 1940 month—and the 
slightly higher average price received for 
that product. 

The stock of sugar on hand February 
15, 1941, aggregated 1,197,571 Spanish 
long tons, compared with 821,000 on the 
same date in 1940, 
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Cuba’s tobacco exports in February 
1941 totaled $951,723, compared with 
$988,576 in the previous month and $969,- 
297 in the corresponding month of 1940. 
Exports to the United States of $835,828 
accounted for 88 percent of the value of 
all exports as compared with $832,694, or 
84 percent in January 1941, and $715,194, 
or 73.8 percent in February 1940. Ship- 
ments to the United States consisted 
mainly of stemmed leaf tobacco, which 
represents 64 percent of the total, wrap- 
per tobacco representing 15 percent, and 
the remainder scrap tobacco and cigars. 

Cuban imports of American cigarettes 
during the calendar year 1940 totaled 61,- 
649,220 cigarettes, compared with 59,801,- 
020 in 1939 and 52,826,420 in 1938. Im- 
ports in 1940 were the largest recorded 
Since 1935, under the lower rate of duty 
provided in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment that went into effect in September 
1934. 

On the basis of data compiled from 
ships’ manifests, on exports to the United 
States from Habana, covering the first 25 
days of March 1941, total shipments of 
fresh vegetables during the entire month 
will probably fall short of the total for 
March 1940, as the lower volume of ex- 
ports of tomatoes, lima beans, potatoes, 
and other miscellaneous vegetables is not 
counterbalanced by the _ substantially 
heavier movements of peppers and cu- 
cumbers during that month as compared 
with March 1940. Potato shipments dur- 
ing March 1941 have been almost in- 
significant as compared with the more 
than 2,000,000 pounds exported in March 
1940, this condition having been due to 
crop damage and favorable domestic 
prices. The export movement of fresh 
fruit, in the plantain, banana, crated- 
pineapple, and “other” classifications, was 
more active than during March of last 
year. Papaya shipments, on the other 
hand, were only a fraction of those of 
March 1940. 


Transportation 


Preliminary data of the National 
Tourist Commission show that, during 
February 1941, 12,887 tourists and 4,163 
excursionists, or a total of 17,050 visitors, 
touched at the port of Habana, compared 
with 13,977 during the preceding month 
and 18,378 during the corresponding 
month of 1940. 

The falling off in Cuba’s winter tourist 
traffic during the first 2 months of 1940 
and 1941 as compared with 1939 is due 
mainly to curtailment or absence of 
European cruise ships that visited the 
West Indies prior to the war. (Based on 
report from American Embassy, Habana, 
March 27, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 

Government Finances.—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period 
January 1 to March 15 totaled 16,174,000 
pesos, compared with 18,558,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1940, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released by 
the Treasury Department. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1941 period totaled 16,156,000 
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pesos, compared with 16,202,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1940, the latter 
including extra-budgetary expenditures 
authorized up to March 15 of 372,000 
pesos. There was, therefore, a budget- 
ary surplus on March 15, 1941, of 18,000 
pesos, compared with 2,357,000 on the 
same day last year. (American Em- 
bassy, Habana, March 19, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Coffee Dealers and Proces- 
sors—Taxes on Cuban coffee hulling 
plants, wholesalers, agents, and dealers 
will be enforced according to Decree No. 
107 published in the Official Gazette on 
January 22, 1941. This decree became 
effective January 22, 1941, but provided 
a period of 15 days for those liable to the 
tax to comply with the new provisions. 

The schedule of taxes now to be en- 
forced by Decree No. 107 was originally 
published in Decree No. 798 on April 4, 
1935, but with the exception of the sec- 
tion which imposed a tax on coffee hull- 
ers and roasters, was suspended shortly 
thereafter. The above tax has been 
regularly collected from the roasters, but 
not from the hullers. The new decree 
provides means for the collection of the 
above tax from the hullers, as well as 
agents, wholesalers, and dealers. 

Articles I and V of Decree No. 798 
of April 4, 1936, which are governed by 
Decree No. 107, provide a tax on coffee 
hullers of from $20 to $500 annually, 
varying in accordance with plant pro- 
duction capacity. 

Commercial licenses must be obtained 
by coffee agents, brokers, commission 
men, and all intermediaries in coffee 
transactions at a cost of $50 per year. 
Coffee retailers who sell other products 
as well are excluded from the above li- 
cense requirements, as are agents who 
sell only roasted coffee to retailers. 
Wholesale coffee merchants must obtain 
similar licenses at a cost of $200 per year. 
These taxes are payable in advance an- 
nually or semiannually and do not af- 
fect any other taxes or licensing legisla- 
tion now in force. 

The above decree makes it illegal to 
store hulled coffee until it is registered 
in the official books of the farm where it 
is produced, or place where it will be 
processed or deposited for storage and 
sale. 

Sixty percent of the funds collected 
from these taxes will be allocated to the 
Cuban Coffee Stabilization Institute (In- 
stituto Cubano de Estabilizacién del 
Café) and 40 percent to the Ministry of 
Agriculture for the improvement of coffee 
culture and advertising to increase the 
sales of Cuban coffee. 

Coffee hullers have objected to the 
above tax in that it is based upon the 
mechanical capacity of the hulling ma- 
chines and not the actual output of the 
machine. They also feel that the tax 
falls with unjust severity upon a group 
which has a very small part in the whole 
production process of coffee and that the 
plantation owners and farmers should 
bear a part of this tax. 
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The opponents of the new tax laws 
claim that the members of the Cuban 
Coffee Stabilization Institute have set up 
an organization with a high operating 
expense and that the fees collected at 
present are not enough to pay operating 
costs, and so more revenue is needed. It 
is also claimed that the new laws have 
tended to centralize all trade in coffee in 
the hands of a few large dealers who 
can afford to pay the new taxes. Several 
associations have been formed to combat 
the new tax legislation. (From American 
Consul, Habana, March 20, 1941.) 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw and Manufactured Textiles: Im- 
port Duties and Tariff Classifications 
Generally Modified; Import-Duty Surtax 
on Silk and Silk Goods Abolished.—A 
detailed revision of the classifications 
and duties of the entire tertile schedule 
of the Danish import tariff was made by 
law No. 645 of December 14, 1940, effec- 
tive on that date, published in Lovtiden- 
den A No. 120 for December 16, 1940. 

The rates of import duty on artificial 
textile fibers and manufactures thereof 
have generally been greatly reduced, and 
those on natural fibers and natural fiber 
manufactures slightly increased. Under 
the new textile schedule, the definitions 
and tariff classification of natural and 
artificial fibers and their intermixtures 
are provided for in detail. 

The surcharge of one-tenth of import 
duties, in force for silk and silk wares 
since 1931, was canceled by the law. 

Supplementary Import Duty, Sales and 
Excise Tax Law Prolonged and Slightly 
Revised: Dutiable Value Basis Revised. — 
The Danish Emergency Indirect-Tax Law 
of March 27, 1940, which was to have 
expired on October 31, 1940, was slightly 
revised and prolonged for another year, 
by a law of October 31, 1940, published in 
Lovtidenden A No. 109 on that date. 

The revised law amplifies the list of 
articles that are exempt from the supple- 
mentary import duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem. The most important additions 
to the exempt list are certain kinds of 
machines and various articles necessary 
for the building industry and employ- 
ment situation. 

The method of collection of the turn- 
over (sales) tax established by the orig- 
inal law has been slightly revised, and 
consumption taxes on confectionery have 
been reduced. Radio tubes and electric- 
light bulbs are exempted from the sup- 
plementary import duty, but the special 
taxes on these articles have been in- 
creased. 

The amount of patent, license, and 
similar fees payable on imported articles 
is now included in the valuation of the 
goods for purposes of assessment of im- 
port and supplementary import duties, 
under the revised law. 

[For details of the law of March 27, 1940, 


see COMMERCE Reports for June 1, 1940.] 
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Fish: Exportation of Fish in “Poor Con- 
dition” Prohibited ; Restrictions on “Used” 
Packing.* 

Wheat and Wheat Flour: Milling and 
Import Taxes Increased.* 


Transport and Communication 


New War-Risk Insurance Legislation 
Pending in Denmark—A bill supple- 
menting the original War-Risk Insurance 
Act of May 4, 1939, under which the War- 
Risk Insurance Institute for Danish 
vessels was established, has been proposed 
by the Minister of Shipping to the Danish 
Parliament. 

The events of April 1940 having inter- 
rupted the activity of the War-Risk In- 
surance Institute, a new act of April 29, 
1940, was passed, under which an ar- 
rangement was made for the Govern- 
ment to guarantee a sum for insurance 
against war risks only for vessels within 
the control of their owners. 

Under the proposed bill, which would 
be in force until the end of 1943, the sum 
guaranteed by the Government under the 
act of May 4, 1939, would be raised from 
40,000,000 to 60,000,000 kroner and the 
sum guaranteed by the owners from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 kroner. The in- 
surance should then cover all Danish 
vessels against war risks of any kind. 

The events of April 9 (invasion by Ger- 
man forces) divided the Danish mer- 
chant fleet into three almost equal 
parts—those in Danish waters, those sail- 
ing under the British flag, and those lying 
in neutral ports. Most of the vessels 
must be regarded as uninsured, and, as it 
is of great importance to the community 
that the merchant fleet can be renewed 
when the war is over, the Minister of 
Shipping says that it has proved neces- 
sary to revive this insurance, which will 
comprise vessels of an approximate value 
of 435,000,000 kroner. The total amount 
guaranteed would cover only about 25 
percent if all the vessels were lost, but it 
is taken for granted that owners of vessels 
lost while sailing for belligerent powers 
will receive compensation from those 
countries or their war-risk insurance. 

On April 9, 1940, the Danish merchant 
marine consisted of 1,380 vessels of over 
20 register tons and of a total insurance 
value of 733,000,000 kroner. Of these, 
1,136 ships (260,000,000 kroner) were 
sailing in Danish waters and thus were 
within the control of their owners. 
There were 159 ships in British or French 
ports, where they were seized or placed 
in service under the British or French 
flag. Of these 159 vessels, there are at 
present 29, at an insurance value of 
38,000,000 kroner, reported to be in 
French ports. In neutral ports are 85 
vessels valued at 211,000,000 kroner. 

As to the 29 vessels in French ports, 
the seizure and probably also the deten- 
tion of them must be considered as cov- 
ered by the policies, so that an owner 
can claim compensation for total loss 
if his ships are not released within 
6 months, against abandonment of the 
ships to the Insurance Institute—but the 
85 vessels in neutral (including Ameri- 
can) ports are not expected to be cov- 
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ered by the old policies. (Scandinavian 
Shipping Gazette, January 22, 1941.) 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions are reported to be 
slow as compared with former years, but 
somewhat better than had been antici- 
pated at the end of 1940. Better prices 
for cacao and coffee have stimulated 
retail purchases; and money in circula- 
tion, while still restricted, is larger than 
earlier predictions had indicated. 

There is at present uncertainty with 
regard to the future, due in large part 
to the question of the disposition of sugar 
now being produced. While labor is cur- 
rently employed in cane cutting, with a 
resultant circulation of wages, the season 
will be over in early June, and unemploy- 
ment threatens to follow. 

Markets for products other than sugar 
are now confined almost entirely to the 
Western Hemisphere. The upturn in 
prices of cacao and coffee has been most 
gratifying, but there remains the ques- 
tion of a continuing dependence on prod- 
ucts, and markets for these products, 
that might be upset suddenly, leaving no 
other prospects for cash income. 


Customs and Internal-Revenue Receipts 


Customs duties collected in February 
1941 amounted to $174,422, compared 
with collections for the preceding month 
of $231,978 and with $175,132 collected 
during February 1940. 

Internal-revenue taxes collected by the 
Receivership during February 1941 were 
$203,306, according to preliminary fig- 
ures just released. This compares with 
final figures for January of $248,223 and 
of $233,218 for February 1940. 


Exports 


General preliminary export totals for 
February are given as 38,395,273 kilo- 
grams, valued at $637,185. This com- 
pares with total exports for February 
1940 of 44,504,781 kilograms, valued at 
$1,457,124. 

Total exports for January 1941 were 
33,776,299 kilograms, valued at $650,122, 
compared with exports in January 1940 
of 31,471,196 kilograms, valued at $760,- 
330. The fall in unit value in 1941 as 
against 1940 may be accounted for in 
large part by the relatively high prices 
for sugar exports that prevailed during 
1940. 

Practically all Dominican exports in 
January 1941 were made to countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. The five prin- 
cipal destinations, in order of impor- 
tance, were: United States, $478,888; 
Canada, $59,480; Netherland West In- 
dies, $48,490; Puerto Rico, $31,958; 
French West Indies, $21,843. During the 
same period of 1940 exports were still 
being made to European countries. Re- 
duced shipments of sugar to England 
might explain the sharp decrease in ex- 
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ports for February of this year as com- 
pared with the same month of last year. 

Import statistics are available at pres- 
ent only up to the end of October 1940, 
and will not be cited here. 


Ecuador 
Economic Conditions 

Higher market quotations for Ecua- 
dor’s important agricultural products 
and increased deliveries of cacao as com- 
pared with last year improved the tone 
of business in that country during March. 
If weather conditions continue normal 
and prices remain at current levels, the 
agricultural income of Ecuador during 
1941 is expected to show a considerable 
increase over 1940. For the first time 
in years, Ecuador has a surplus of sugar, 
the result of a bumper crop. Difficulty is 
being encountered finding foreign mar- 
kets for the excess over domestic re- 
quirements, and some of it may have to 
be destroyed. Industry and mining con- 
tinued normal during March, but con- 
struction activities declined. 


Trade Improvement, Expected 


General trade, which has been season- 
ally quiet, is expected to improve in April 
when the rains slacken and transporta- 
tion facilities improve. The import 
quota for the second quarter of 1941 has 
not been determined by the Exchange 
Control, but it is not expected to be 
smaller than during the first quarter of 
the year. This outlook, plus the con- 
tinuance of stable exchange and satisfac- 
tory crops, augur well for the immediate 
future of Ecuadoran commerce. 

The municipality of Quito has con- 
tracted for the drilling of wells to aug- 
ment the water supply of the city. This 
contract will become effective when defi- 
nite financial arrangements are con- 
cluded. (Based on report from Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Guayaquil, 
March 25, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances; Banking—No 
figures on Government finances became 
available in March. No 1941 figures have 
thus far been published except those for 
customs revenues, which, however, rep- 
resent the largest single item. Customs 
revenues in January totaled 3,209,000 
sucres, compared with 3,383,000 in Janu- 
ary 1940. It is believed that revenues in 
the first 3 months to date were about 15 
percent below budgeted estimates, and, 
to keep expenditures in line with reve- 
nues, the Government has instructed all 
Ministries to reduce expenditures. 

The general banking situation in 
March continued unchanged. By the 
terms of an administrative agreement of 
the Central Bank, paper of the Banco 
Hipotecario (Mortgage Bank, agricul- 
tural and industrial) will be discounted 
in future by the Central Bank up to an 
amount of 10,000,000 sucres, instead of 
6,000,000 under the former ruling. Fur- 
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thermore, the Central Bank has agreed 
to discount paper covering agricultural 
loans at 5 percent (formerly 7 percent), 
and at 3% percent to agricultural co- 
operatives with memberships of more 
than 20. Previously there had been no 
special provisions with regard to loans to 
cooperatives. (American Consulate 
General, Guayaquil, March 24, 1941.) 

Exchange.—No change has occurred in 
the official rate of exchange. The ex- 
change quota for the whole of Ecuador, 
which under the present ruling of the 
Exchange Control Board amounts to 
approximately $1,000,000 monthly for 
the first quarter of the year, has not yet 
been determined for the second quarter, 
but it is not believed that a smaller quota 
will be allotted. (American Consulate 
General, Guayaquil, March 24, 1941.) 

Loan for Road Construction.—A con- 
tract was signed by the Government with 
an American company under the terms 
of which 420 kilometers of highways will 
be built at a total cost of $900,000. The 
construction of the roads will be financed 
by the Export-Import Bank loan to the 
Government. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Guayaquil, March 24, 1941.) 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment of Dividends, Interest, etc.— 
The Minister of Finance issued a notice 
on January 30 providing that payment in 
Egypt of all dividends, interest, and 
profits on securities or real estate can be 
made only when these conditions are ful- 
filled: The securities must be presented 
with the coupons, or a statement of the 
bank holding the securities; the coupon 
must be accompanied by a signed State- 
ment of the owner of the security, giving 
nationality, place of residence, date of 
purchase, and, if acquired after Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, the method of acquisition; the 
owner must present a signed declaration 
that the operation does not favor a per- 
son residing in territory occupied by Ger- 
many or Italy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches, and Electrical Wire and Ma- 
terial: Exportation Made Subject to 
Permit—Exportation from Egypt of 
matches, and of wire and other electrical 
material, was made subject to permit by 
ministerial order No. 30 of February 10, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of February 13 and presumably effective 
from that date. 


El Salvador 

Economic Conditions 
Business in general was rather slow in 
March, but most merchants appeared 
satisfied, in view of the general situation. 
Foreign orders are still being limited to 
replacements, and stocks are not being 


enlarged. Some importers report diffi- 
culties in arranging orders for steel and 
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iron to-be used in the building trades, 
as well as other commodities, under the 
present licensing system in the United 
States. Banks report a slight increase in 
the volume of foreign bills owing to the 
seasonal upswing in consumer buying ex- 
pected for Easter week. 


Credits and Collections 


Collections are being made with rea- 
sonable promptness and may be charac- 
terized as normal. Only about 20 large 
and long-established firms enjoy open 
credits, the bulk of foreign business being 
done, as always, on a sight-draft basis. 
Collections in the interior are still con- 
sidered retarded, though they have shown 
some slight improvement. 


Agricultural Situation 


The 1940-41 coffee crop is very small— 
not more than 650,000 bags, or little more 
than El Salvador’s quota for shipment to 
the United States. Prices have remained 
firm, and increased during the third week 
of March. Most growers, however, have 
already disposed of their crops to ex- 
porters. There has been considerable 
domestic trading during the month, 
mainly between exporters, but few foreign 
sales were made. The local regulations 
for the administration of the coffee quota 
system are proving satisfactory, and 
though, because of the small crop, total 
income will be lower than usual, condi- 
tions are considered stable. 

The harvest of food crops has now been 
completed; its volume is well below nor- 
mal, though no shortage is predicted. 
Prices, particularly of corn and beans, 
the basic staples of the country, have 
reached rather high levels. The sugar 
crop is a little less than average, but 
prices are normal, and there will ap- 
parently be no difficulty in finding a mar- 
ket for the surplus, as usual, in Honduras. 
The 1940 cotton crop is double that of the 
previous year, and exceeded greatly the 
amount needed to supply the local mills. 
Some of the surplus has been sold in 
Guatemala, but large quantities have 
been taken over by the Mortgage Bank; 
the Government has not been able to 
make good its policy of keeping prices at 
an established level. Cotton planting 
may be restricted during the coming year. 


Construction Well Maintained 


Construction activity, both private and 
governmental, continues on a good scale. 
Work on the Government road-building 
program is being pushed, together with 
the erection of a large suspension bridge 
at the point where the Pan American 
Highway crosses the Lempa River. 


Foreign Trade 


The following figures for customs re- 
ceipts for the first 2 months of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 serve to indicate the trend of 
foreign trade: 





Class of trade | 1939 | 1940 1941 





Imports $744, 416 


$824, 013 
Exports ‘ 156, 631 | 


152, 189 


$640, 113 
81, 165 





Total 901,047 | 976, 202 721, 278 
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Export revenues are derived almost 
entirely from a tax on coffee shipments. 
(Based on report from American Lega- 
tion, San Salvador, March 20, 1941. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pulpwood: Centralized Control of Ex- 
ports Established.—The Government has 
reserved to the Forestry Administration 
the sole right to export pulpwood, and on 
February 1, 1941, established an advis- 
ory committee of experts to supervise 
pulpwood exportation and domestic dis- 
tribution of purchases thereof for export, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, February 19, 1941. 

New Goods-Exchange Agreement Con- 
cluded with Sweden.—By a recently con- 
cluded agreement between Finland and 
Sweden, effective from March 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1941, Sweden agrees to furnish 
Finland with 42,500,000 crowns’ (about 
$10,600,000) worth of commodities, and 
Finland, on its part, is to export to 
Sweden goods valued at somewhat over 
half that amount, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Stockholm press. 

Swedish exports to Finland are to in- 
clude iron, steel, hardware, industrial and 
electrical machinery, while Finnish ex- 
ports to Sweden, in return, are to con- 
sist mainly of lumber, firewood, and 
charcoal. 

In connection with these negotiations, 
Sweden also agrees to loan Finland 20,000 
tons of bread grain, to be returned in No- 
vember 1941, and also to furnish 5,000 
tons of wheat flour, 2,000 tons of seed 
oats, 100 tons of various seeds, 250,000 
fruit-tree buds for grafting, as well as 
butter (600 tons) and bacon (1,400 tons) 
in quantities equal to Swedish imports 
thereof from Denmark. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Starches, Fish, and Vegetables: Import 
Duties Temporarily Suspended.—Import 
duties have been temporarily suspended 
on additional specified products, by an 
order published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 19, 1941, according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, Jan- 
uary 29, 1941. 

The articles affected are manioc, 
starch, potato-starch flour, onions, tapi- 
oca, and fresh vegetables. 

The French import duty on sea fish 
has also been suspended until further 
notice, according to the Nachrichten 
fiir AuSsenhandel, Berlin, February 12, 
1941. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Jan- 


uary 18, 1941, for announcement of sus- 
pension of import duties on various food 
products. | 


Certain Machine-Made Paper: Import 
Duties Reduced.—Import duties on un- 
specified, machine-made paper, weigh- 
ing more than 35 grams per square me- 
ter, have been greatly reduced, by an 
order published in the French Journal 
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Officiel of January 24, 1941, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
February 6, 1941. 

In the minimum tariff, the rate has 
been reduced from 65 to 10 francs per 
100 gross kilograms. 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables: Expor- 
tation from France and Algeria Tempo- 
rarily Prohibited.* 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt at End of 1940—The 
Reich’s total disclosed indebtedness 
amounted to 79,498,700,000 reichsmarks 
on December 31, 1940, compared with 
77,036,300,000 on November 30 and 45,- 
876,300,000 on December 31, 1939. 

Exchange Restrictions Between Reich 
and Netherlands Removed; Importa- 
tion of Netherlands Currency from 
Third Countries Prohibited —Following 
the cancelation on April 1 of foreign- 
exchange transactions and payments be- 
tween the Reich and the Netherlands, 
the importation of Netherlands currency 
into the Reich from other countries than 
the Netherlands has been prohibited. 
The German customs, however, may per- 
mit importation of 7.50 guilders or less 
per person—this amount corresponding 
to the “free” limit of 10 reichsmarks in 
German currency that may be imported. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bauzite and Aluminum: Import-Duty 
Exemption Amplified —Imports into Ger- 
many of both crude and prepared bauzite 
are now exempt from duty, by an order 
of February 19, 1941, of the Finance Min- 
ister, effective March 1, published in the 
Deutscher Reichsanzeiger for February 
20. Crude bauxite had formerly been ad- 
mitted free of duty, but prepared or 
cleaned bauxite was subject to an import 
duty of 4 reichsmarks per 100 kilograms. 

The same order prolonged the period 
for duty-free importation of raw and 
waste aluminum for another year, end- 
ing March 31, 1942. 

White Floss Silk Thread: Exempted 
from Import Duty.* 


Greece 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in November 1940, first 
month following outbreak of the war with 
Italy, was marked by a considerable de- 
cline in exports (285,943,000 drachmas 
against 1,209,641,000) and a moderate 
drop in imports (712,082,000 against 836,- 
941,000) from the comparable month of 
1939. 

The United States was first as a source 
of imports in November, supplying 176,- 
338,000 drachmas (54,454,000 in Novem- 
ber 1939) ; Germany was next with 173,- 
131,000 (213,209,000) followed by Ru- 
mania, 123,919,000 (56,229,000), and 
Yugoslavia, 27,202,000 (35,132,000). The 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


United Kingdom was the chief market, 
taking 150,290,000 (231,581,000); next 
came the United States with 122,605,000 
(291,264,000). 

In the first 11 months of 1940 the for- 
eign trade turn-over showed little change 
from 1939, imports totaling 11,402,616,000 
(11,483,281,000 in same period of 1939) 
and exports 8,413,327,000 (8,349,761,000). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Steel Bars and Plates: Imports Per- 
mitted Within Quota Limits—The Greek 
Commission on Raw Materials, operating 
under the Ministry of National Economy, 
will grant freely to importers import per- 
mits for steel bars and steel plates, ex- 
cept concrete reinforcing bars, within the 
sum of $500,000 allocated for that pur- 
pose, by an order of January 13, 1941. 

Importers receiving such permits must 
open a letter of credit within 30 days 
from their date of issue, or such permits 
will be forfeited. 


Grenada 


Exchange and Finance 


No Exchange Available.—Virtually no 
dollar exchange is available for any 
purpose. 


Guatemala 
Economic Conditions 


Business activity was fairly well main- 
tained during March. While imports 
from European countries were practi- 
cally nil, most local representatives of 
American firms report a satisfactory sales 
volume. Recent Guatemalan coffee mar- 
ket developments, however, may adverse- 
ly affect the country’s economy during 
the next few months. Guatemala’s ex- 
port quota to the United States has been 
virtually filled. Nevertheless, coffee ex- 
porters have firm contracts on hand, 
based on production estimates made at 
the beginning of this season, which if 
shipped would considerably exceed the 
quota. Guatemalan authorities are re- 
stricting shipments, and as a consequence 
exporters fear they will not be able to 
meet commitments. The local coffee 
market is therefore practically paralyzed 
so far as new transactions are concerned, 
except as they involve small lots of non- 
quota coffee for Canada, Sweden, and one 
or two other minor markets. 

Most of Guatemala’s quota coffee was 
sold at prices far under present levels, 
so that the country has derived relatively 
little benefit from recent upturns. It is 
hoped locally that some remedy can be 
found for this situation to avoid possible 
serious consequences to business. Other- 
wise, the country’s basic industry will be 
at a standstill until the 1941-42 coffee 
crop begins to come on the market next 
September or October. 


Credit and Collections 


Collections continue satisfactory so far 
as import transactions are concerned, 
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but domestic collections are slow. New 
credits are being extended only after 
careful scrutiny. 


Agriculture 


The current coffee crop has been 
about all picked, with the exception of 
that in a few high-altitude sections. The 
chicle season reached a close earlier than 
had been anticipated because of lack of 
rain, January and February having been 
abnormally dry months. Total output 
for the 1940-41 season is now estimated 
at slightly under 2,500,000 pounds. Ba- 
nana production is improving in the Pa- 
cific zone, but remains low on Atlantic 
coast plantations. 


Foreign Trade 


The value of imports into Guatemala 
during February 1941 is officially stated 
as 1,014,345 quetzales (the quetzal is at 
par with the dollar), compared with 1,- 
383,184 quetzales for the corresponding 
month of 1940 and with 1,097,977 quet- 
zales for January 1941. Exports for Feb- 
ruary slightly exceeded in value those for 
January 1941, having amounted to 1,355,- 
698 quetzales as compared with 1,347,369 
quetzales for the previous month and 
with 1,675,265 quetzales for February 
1940. 

An executive decree of March 7 re- 
moved Scotland, North Ireland, and 
Wales from the list: of countries subject 
to the 100-percent import surcharge, 
England having previously been taken 
off this list by decree of January 27, 1941. 

Guatemalan Congress in Session 

The Guatemalan Legislative Assembly 
convened for its regular session on 
March 1. 

(Based on report from the American 
Legation, Guatemala, March 25, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, February.—Import 
duties for February totaled 259,820 quet- 
zales and export taxes 275,690 quetzales; 
comparative figures for February 1940 
are, respectively, 380,792 and 197,090 
quetzales. (American Legation, Guate- 
mala, March 20, 1941.) 

1941 Budget of Guatemala City.—Rev- 
enues and expenditures of the munici- 
pality of Guatemala are estimated in the 
1941 budget at 607,000 quetzales, com- 
pared with 626,000 in 1940. Actual re- 
ceipts in 1940 totaled 628,000 quetzales. 
The most important items in the 1941 
budget are (in thousands of quetzales): 
Revenues—Lighting and street cleaning, 
162; public markets, 96; various assess- 
ments, 89; slaughterhouses, 114; all 
other, 146. Expenditures—Water service 
and repairs, 169; paving, 81; slaughter- 
houses, 70; public lighting, 58; all other, 
229. (American Legation, Guatemala, 
March 20, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports from Scotland, Wales, North 
Ireland, and Adjacent Islands Exempted 
from Double Duties—Imports of all 
products from Scotland, Wales, North 
Ireland, and the adjacent islands, as well 
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as from England, are no longer subject 
to double import duties in Guatemala, by 
a ruling of the Ministry of Finance, is- 
sued in customs circular No. 474, March 
7, 1941. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1941, for an announcement of the 
exemption of imports from England from the 
double duties.] 


Honduras 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for February 1941 totaled 752,- 
000 lempiras, while expenditures were 
761,000 lempiras. Comparative figures 
for 1940 were, respectively, 1,040,000 and 
992,000 lempiras. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa, March 21, 1941.) 

Delay in Remittance of Exchange.— 
Remittances of dollar drafts are now be- 
ing made within a maximum period of 
2% months. (American Consulate, Te- 
gucigalpa, March 21, 1941.) 


Hungary 
Commercial Law Digests 


Restrictions Against Aliens: Transfer 
of Property Controlled.—Alien individu- 
als and firms may sell their holdings or 
interests in Hungary to other aliens only 
with the permission of the Ministry of 
Finance, according to a decree effective 
on December 5, 1940. Furthermore, no 
alien may mortgage such property, or 
apply any debt in Hungary against any 
claim held outside Hungary without spe- 
cific permission. The transfer of prop- 
erty or interests in Hungary by aliens 
to Hungarians or the mortgaging of 
these to Hungarians is dependent, as 
heretofore, on the permission of the Na- 
tional Bank of Hungary. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Structural Steel and Rolling Rolls: 
Importation Made Subject to License.— 
The import license requirement in Brit- 
ish India on specified iron and steel prod- 
ucts has been extended to include struc- 
tural steel, whether fabricated or not, for 
inclusion in the structure of a building, 
and rolling rolls for steelworks (whether 
of cast iron, cast steel, or forged), by a 
notice of February 19, 1941. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 18, 1941, for the iron and steel products 
originally made subject to import license.] 

Cloves: Importation Made Subject to 
License.* 

Open General License Granted for 
Most Imports from Belgian Congo.* 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Review of Land _ Transportation, 
1940.—Although freight traffic on the 
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Iraqi State Railways decreased from 
126,507,723 ton-miles for the first 8 
months in 1939 to 85,095,090 ton-miles 
for a comparable period in 1940, this does 
not give a true picture of the traffic situ- 
ation in Iraq during 1940, owing to the 
fact that the newly constructed rail- 
way (Baghdad-Mosul-Tel Katchek) was 
placed in service as late as June 17, 1940. 
By this new rail link Baghdad became 
directly connected with Syrian and 
Turkish railroads, which in turn are 
connected with railway systems in 
Europe, and the line accounted for a 
considerable amount of transit traffic 
during the latter part of the year. 

“In terms of goods, the figures reached 
by the transit trade for all lines during 
1940 have surpassed all recent years. 
Until recently, Iraq’s transit trade was 
composed mainly of goods passing 
through Iraq to and from Iran. This 
trade was effected mostly through the 
Persian Gulf. 

The opening of the through railroad 
service from Mosul to Baghdad on June 
17, 1940, was largely responsible for 
Iraq’s increased transit trade. The port 
of Basrah now has direct rail communi- 
cation with Europe. Italy’s entrance 
into the war and the closing of the Med- 
iterranean have placed this route in an 
even more important position than it 
would have held in normal times. There 
are three distinct limitations to a fur- 
ther expansion of Iraq’s transit trade via 
this railroad: (1) The road from Basrah 
to Baghdad is narrow gage, while from 
Baghdad onward it is standard gage. 
Facilities at Baghdad for transfer of 
goods from narrow gage to standard 
gage are limited. (2) The Iraq Railways 
are short of standard-gage rolling stock. 
(3) Freight rates are so high that the 
route would be uneconomical in normal 
times, when the Mediterranean sea route 
is open. 

Overland traffic between Iraq and 
Syria was not very active during the 
year under review, especially after the 
capitulation of France. Traffic between 
Iraq and Palestine improved, and over- 
land traffic with Iran was much better 
than in recent years. 

During 1940 the largest highway trans- 
port company in Iraq had its permit re- 
voked for a violation of the transport 
regulations. This company, which had 
control of about 90 percent of the land 
transport in Iraq, had practically full 
control of transport business with ad- 
joining countries. Since this company 
Suspended operations, a number of 
smaller companies have registered as 
official transporters. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Spark Plugs: Import Quota Contin- 
ued.—A quota of 4,000 spark plugs may 
be imported into Eire during the period 
March 1 through August 31, 1941, under 
a Government order of January 28. 

Apples: Quantitative Restriction on 
Imports Removed.* 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requisition of Goods for Exportation 
Authorized.—The requisitioning of prod- 
ucts for purpose of exportation, as well 
as of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured goods to be made into goods for 
exportation from Italy was authorized 
by royal decree-law No. 33, of January 
13, published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
February 14, 1941, effective presumably 
from the date of publication. 

By the same decree, the organization 
of producers, merchants, and industrial- 
ists into import and export groups was 
also authorized. 


Jamaica 


Economic Conditions 


Trade conditions were somewhat im- 
proved in March by reason of a Slight 
gain in the revenue from bananas and the 
activity of the sugar industry, which was 
at its peak. Collections continued slow 
and credits easy. 

Banana exports up to March 29, 1941, 
amounted to 1,044,867 stems, compared 
with 427,620 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. If there is no inter- 
ruption in shipping facilities to the 
United States and Canada, it is likely 
that 6,000,000 stems will be exported dur- 
ing the coming year, representing about 
60 percent of the crop of count bunches. 
The inability to ship bananas to Great 
Britain has made the fruit abundant for 
local consumption, and thus eased the 
food situation of the working classes. 

The dispute in the sugar industry which 
threatened to assume serious proportions 
has been settled by the granting of wage 
increases to the workers. Hereafter 
wages are to be linked to a cost-of-living 
survey to be undertaken by the Labor 
Department—it being agreed that, re- 
gardless of the findings of the survey, 
there will be no reduction in the new 
“war allowance.” Cane farmers, not 
being members of the Sugar Manufac- 
turers’ Association, are not bound by the 
agreement. 

By order of March 1, 1941, the follow- 
ing sugar quotas, as defined in the Sugar 
Industry Control] Law, are established for 
the period September 1, 1940, to August 
31, 1941: Island quota, 149,965 tons; 
island export quota, 129,150 tons; island 
local-consumption quota, 20,000 tons; 
maximum island reserve, 10,000 tons; and 
island muscovado-sugar quota, 100 tons. 

The tourist season just ended was bet- 
ter than that of a year ago, though far 
below pre-war years. With the close of 
the season the subsidized Sunday air- 
plane service from Miami has_ been 
terminated. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The exchange rate for 
sight drafts on New York continues at 
$4.01 to the pound. Exchange for im- 
ports from the United States is limited to 
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goods for which import licenses have 
been granted. There is no delay, by rea- 
son of exchange conditions, in remit- 
tances in payment of goods for which 
import licenses have been granted. 

American exchange for purposes other 
than imports is also tightly restricted. 
It is not allowed for travel unless the 
travel be for urgent business reasons, for 
necessary medical attention of a nature 
that cannot be had in Jamaica, or for 
other purposes considered necessary by 
the Finance Board. Exchange is not al- 
lowed for education of a nature that can 
be obtained in Jamaica. For other pur- 
poses it may be granted when in the 
opinion of the Finance Board it is 
necessary. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


Military and political developments 
abroad, together with the complicated 
domestic political situation, have intensi- 
fied the cautious sentiment that has pre- 
vailed for some time in business and 
financial circles. The stock market was 
featured during the early part of the 
week ending March 29 by heavy selling 
and soft prices, with only a slight im- 
provement later in the week. The money 
market was slightly tighter owing to 
month-end settlement requirements. 


Silk Prices Advance, but Silk Stock 
Position Uncertain 


The silk market continued active dur- 
ing the week ending March 29, with spot 
prices advancing 20 yen and futures 23 
yen per bale. The stock situation in the 
silk industry, however, continues to cause 
apprehension, and some observers be- 
lieve the only relief to be found is in 
Government-held stocks, which report- 
edly may be released around the end of 
April or the beginning of May when sup- 
plies are expected to run very short. On 
the other hand, according to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, total raw-silk stocks 
throughout the country as of March 1, 
including holdings of the Government 
and the Imperial Silk Co., amounted to 
33,000,000 pounds—an increase of 13,- 
800,000 pounds over the same period last 
year. Cocoon stocks aggregated 104,800,- 
000 pounds, larger by 20,600,000 pounds. 


Additional Company Mergers 


A decision was reached on the 26th, 
according to press reports, for merging 
of the Woolen Textile Industry Co. and 
the Tokyo Spinning & Weaving Co. with 
the Kanegafuchi Spinning Co. Capital 
of the last-named company will be in- 
creased from 10,000,000 yen to 130,000,- 
000 yen, according to the same reports. 

The Ministry of Commerce issued an 
ordinance on March 19 making the re- 
cently organized Porcelainware Export 
Association an official organ. The new 
agency will henceforth exercise single 
unit control over all exports of porcelain- 
ware except those destined to the yen- 
bloc and French Indochina. 
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Commodity Price Advance Continues 


According to the commodity price in- 
dex of the Ministry of Commerce, whole- 
sale prices advanced 1.1 percent in Feb- 
ruary compared with January, and 3.4 
percent compared with February 1940. 
There was a conspicuous advance of 40 
percent compared with June 1937, the 
month before the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Commercial Agreement 
With Venezuela Renewed for Additional 
Year.—tThe provisions of the temporary 
commercial agreement of July 1, 1939, 
between Japan and Venezuela, which had 
expired on March 1, 1941, were renewed 
for an additional year by an exchange of 
notes on March 11, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Gaceta Oficial of 
Venezuela, March 12, 1941. The new 
agreement continues the reciprocal as- 
surances of equitable treatment regard- 
ing import quotas, and the undertaking 
by Japan to facilitate and promote the 
importation of Venezuelan products. It 
will remain in force for 1 year, subject to 
termination at any time upon 30 days’ 
notice by either party. 

[See ComMERCE Reports of August 5, 1939, 


for a summary of the provisions of this com- 
mercial agreement. } 


Luxemburg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


German Customs Law and Tariff 
Schedule, Turn-Over Taz Law, and Vari- 
ous Internal Taxes in Force.—The Ger- 
man customs law and tariff schedule, 
turn-over tax, and various internal com- 
modity-tax laws were declared in effect 
in Luxemburg, by an order of September 
30, 1940, of the Chief of the Civil Admin- 
istration of Luxemburg, published in the 
Reichszollblatt, Berlin, for October 26. 
The customs and turn-over tax laws were 
made retroactively effective from August 
15, 1940, while the other tax measures 
entered into force on October 1, 1940. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


March witnessed a continuation of the 
attitude of watchful expectancy and elab- 
oration of plans for future expansion that 
has been apparent in Mexico since the 
first of the year. Business conditions 
have barely held their own. Wholesale 
and retail transactions have a satisfac- 
tory undercurrent, but caution is still 
dominant and no appreciable upward 
swing is in evidence. 

Financial and industrial interests, in 
general, viewed the progress of the pres- 
ent Administration with favor and opti- 
mism. Some industries, such as one of 
the large steel mills, an automobile as- 
sembly plant, and a cement mill are go- 
ing ahead with extensive plant enlarge- 
ments. 
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Investors, domestic and foreign, con- 
tinue to investigate conditions in the be- 
lief that an opportune time for action 
is arriving. Full encouragement is be- 
ing given to the establishment of new 
and the expansion of existing industries. 


Industrial-Commodity Trends 


Wholesale demand for cotton goods de- 
clined during March because of the large 
volume sold during February, but stocks 
remained at reasonable levels and pro- 
duction continued normal. Manufactur- 
ers of woolen textiles faced a shortage of 
Australian wool and an upward adjust- 
ment of wage costs under new labor con- 
tracts. The demand for woolen textiles 
was seasonally lower, but stocks remained 
normal by reason of an enforced daily 
shutdown caused by  electric-current 
shortage. 

Approach of the Easter season has 
maintained the high demand for shoes. 
Hardware sales continued good, with 
prices steady. Construction activity was 
maintained at a high rate, and demand 
for construction materials has been good. 
Sales of agricultural equipment advanced 
sharply. 

Agriculture 


No significant changes occurred in the 
condition of Mexican agriculture during 
March. Generally favorable reports were 
received from the various sections of the 
country. Rains were about normal— 
plentiful in the grazing areas. 

Cattle shipments have been heavy, and, 
due to excellent grazing, the condition of 
livestock has been excellent. Planting of 
cotton has increased, with a fairly large 
acreage assured. Outlook for wheat 
production is still critical, and weather 
up to mid-April will be decisive in de- 
termining yields; total plantings appear 
a little under last year. 

Information on the barley crop is fa- 
vorable, and a good crop of flaz is re- 
ported in the Imperial Valley section. 
Planting of corn is now under way, with 
conditions good; prospects indicate that 
Mexico may be able to finish the year 
without needing to import corn. Winter 
vegetables have experienced a very favor- 
able season, with heavy shipments to the 
United States. (Based on report from 
American Embassy, Mexico, D. F., March 
29, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Tax Exemption for New In- 
dustries—Authorization has been pub- 
lished exempting a new industry from 
taxation for five years, according to the 
Mexican federal Diario Oficial of March 
19, 1941. The Company intends to pro- 
duce magnesium carbonate, oxide of 
magnesium, hydroxide of magnesium, 
and magnesium chloride; and, after No- 
vember 21, last, for the manufacture of 
precipitate of calcium carbonate. A 
period of 365 days, to be reckoned from 
the date on which this resolution is pub- 
lished in the Diario Official, is granted 
the company in which to commerce op- 
erations. The resolution was signed on 
March 8, 1941, by the Under Secretary of 
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Finance. (Report of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Mexico, D. F., March 
21, 1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Telephone Rates—New 
rates for telephone services throughout 
the Republic have been authorized by 
the Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works, effective April 1. There 
is no general increase; needs and con- 
ditions of each locality were studied— 
necessitating a lowering of rates in some 
sections and differential increases in 
others. One telephone company esti- 
mates the increase in tolls as 172 per- 
cent, with an over-all increase of 25 per- 
cent. 

Throughout the Republic, two compet- 
ing systems (the Compania Telefonica y 
Telegrafica Mexicana, S. A., and the 
Ericcson Co.) have been interconnected 
except in the Federal District. Difficulty 
has been experienced in securing needed 
equipment from abroad. (American 
Embassy, Mexico, February 27, 1941.) 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Manufactures: Excise Taxes 
Increased.—The Netherland excise taxes 
on imported and domestic manufactures 
of tobacco were increased by an order of 
July 15, 1940, published in the Verord- 
nungsblatt No. 15 of August 1 and effec- 
tive from September 15, 1940. 

The excise rates applying on the vari- 
ous tobacco products, stated in percent- 
ages of the officially established retail 
sales price, were increased as follows: 
Cigarettes, from 50 percent to 55 per- 
cent; cigars with closed end, weighing 312 
kilograms or more per 1,000, from 1212 
percent to 20 percent; other cigars, from 
1742 percent to 25 percent; and chewing 
tobacco, smoking tobacco, and snuff, 
from 2214 percent to 30 percent. 


Netherlands 


oe 
Indies 
Economic Conditions 

Commercial attention during the 
month ended mid-March was focused on 
the congestion at port warehouses, 
caused by shortages in shipping space 
to the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. The Government has arranged 
for three ships to be placed on short- 
term service to the United States, with 
space to be allocated on a preferential 
basis, 60 percent going to rubber and tin 
and the remainder to products of great- 
est interest to the specific community 
involved. 


Pronounced Gains in 1940 Trade With 
United States 


Exports from the Netherlands Indies 
to the United States in 1940, valued at 
290,850,000 guilders, increased almost ex- 
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actly 100 percent compared with 1939, 
when shipments to the American market 
amounted to 145,405,000 guilders. (The 
guilder equals $0.53 in U. S. currency.) 
Imports from the United States in 1940 
were valued at 102,780,000 guilders, a 
gain of 61 percent over the previous year. 
Continuation of this trend is expected, 
though recent restrictions on the use of 
dollar exchange for nonessentials is 
causing considerable loss of trade in 
some American goods. 

The rubber market from mid-Febru- 
ary to early March was almost entirely 
in the hands of exporters who had ship- 
ping space, and transactions were few. 
Following the Government’s promise to 
ameliorate the shipping situation, some 
recovery occurred. 

The sugar market was completely de- 
serted in the second half of February, re- 
covering slightly toward the cloSe as 
good transactions were made in the 
Straits Settlements, Shanghai, and Hong 
Kong. 

Tea trading has been very strong, with 
demand exceeding supplies as a result 
of the British Government’s contract to 
purchase 48,000,000 pounds during the 
current year. 


Government Participating in Industrial 
Development 


A recent request of the Government 
for a 10,000,000-guilder appropriation 
for industrial development is of far- 
reaching economic and social impor- 
tance. Government participation in 
basic industries will include the manu- 
facture of metals, chemicals, glass, pa- 
per, and textiles. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aerial Photographs: Exportation Sub- 
ject to Special License. * 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Palestine dur- 
ing 1940 were more difficult than in 1939, 
though the state of public security im- 
proved. Foreign trade, previously af- 
fected by the European war, was further 
disturbed by disruption of Mediterranean 
shipping, following Italy’s entry into the 
conflict. The serious citrus-fruit situa- 
tion was aggravated by inadequate ship- 
ping facilities. Grain yields were good. 
Dwindling supplies of imported raw ma- 
terials affected many industries. Civil 
building remained at a low level, while 
military construction expanded. Fewer 
immigrants arrived, and capital imports 
declined sharply. These adverse effects 
were partly offset by increased expendi- 
tures of the armed forces. 


Foreign Trade Smaller—United States 
Turnover Declines 


Foreign trade during 1940 dropped 
sharply, particularly in the last half of 
the year after Italy entered the war. In 
the first 10 months (latest available) im- 
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ports amounted to £P9,611,000, against 
£P12,348,000 in the comparable period of 
1939, while exports fell to £P1,991,000 
from £P4,439,000. The figures are not 
strictly comparable, as the 1940 statistics 
omit certain strategic materials (im- 
ports of petroleum products and exports 
of potash and bromine, etc.). 

A decrease of 57 percent in the value of 
citrus fruits (which normally account for 
75 percent of total exports) was chiefly 
responsible for the decline in exports, 
while dislocation of sources of imports 
and the shipping difficulties were respon- 
sible for the drop in imports. Transit 
shipments were valued at £P619,000 
(£P417,000 in first 10 months of 1939) 
and reexports at £P158,000 (£P279,000). 

The license system was extended dur- 
ing the year to all classes of imports and 
exports, the former operating in con- 
junction with foreign-exchange control. 

Publication of trade by countries was 
suspended in January 1940. However, 
American statistics for 1940 show a sharp 
decrease in our trade, United States ex- 
ports to Palestine amounting to $4,176,900 
($7,645,700 in 1939), while imports into 
the United States from Palestine were 
valued at $379,800 ($638,500). Purchases 
from the United States in 1939 included 
considerable machinery and equipment 
for the oil refinery at Haifa. 


Citrus Situation Serious—Grain Harvest 
Good 


Because of adverse world conditions, 
shipments of citrus fruits, Palestine’s 
chief money crop, declined in the 1939-40 
season to 7,500,000 cases, compared with 
15,000,000 cases in the preceding season. 
Average prices were higher, but increased 
transport costs sharply reduced the net 
return to growers. The 1940-41 pros- 
pects are even more unfavorable, and 
while the export crop is estimated at 
8,000,000 cases, only a fraction of this 
product is expected to be shipped, unless 
the shipping situation improves substan- 
tially. To assist the growers, the govern- 
ment arranged to guarantee (up to 
£P500,000) bank loans under certain con- 
ditions, to provide cultivation expenses. 

The yields of most products were un- 
usually favorable, with record crops re- 
ported for wheat and barley. Expansion 
has occurred in the output of dairy and 
poultry farms, and improved methods 
have increased the yields of other 
products. 


Industrial Activity Varies—Unemploy- 
ment Up 


Many industries were forced to curtail 
operations as the supplies of imported 
materials became scarce, while expansion 
occurred in the output of potash and 
bromine, cement, soap, and other prod- 
ucts of olive oil, citrus-fruit juices, and 
canning. Electricity production, particu- 
larly for industry, registered a substan- 
tial gain in the first 6 months (atest 
available) compared with 1939. 

Private building was practically at a 
standstill, since the outbreak of war in 
September 1939, but work on military 
projects (barracks and other buildings) 
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expanded. As an emergency measure, 
the government requisitioned stocks of 
various building materials. 

The oil refinery at Haifa was in opera- 
tion since the early part of 1940. Haifa 
is one of the termini of the pipe line from 
Iraq, the other being at Tripoli (Syria). 
Pumping of oil to Tripoli was suspended 
in June 1940, following the collapse of 
France, while the flow to Haifa was cur- 
tailed. 

Unemployment during 1940 remained 
at a high level. Though accurate data 
are not available, the ranks of unem- 
ployed were expanded by the recession in 
many industries and the reduced demand 
for labor from the citrus growers, the lat- 
ter normally absorbing large numbers 
for preparing the crop for export. 


Prices Advance—War Measures Extended 


The cost of living rose considerably 
during 1940 as shortages developed in im- 
port commodities and world prices for 
many other articles increased. The 
wholesale price index jumped to 136.6 
in October (January 1938=100) from 
117.2 in May 1940, with a further rise 
indicated for November and December. 

The regulations governing control of 
prices, and supplies of foodstuffs and es- 
sential commodities, enacted at the out- 
break of war in September, were gradu- 
ally extended during 1940; although a 
general scheme of rationing has not been 
adopted, certain limitations were applied 
to butter, sugar, and gasoline. 


Railway Traffic Up—Shipping Declines 


As public security improved, railway 
traffic increased considerably in 1940; 
in the first 9 months (atest available) 
freight carried by the railways reached 
734,000 tons, compared with 716,000 in 
the same period of 1939, while the num- 
ber of passengers increased to 931,000 
from 519,000. Road transport also 
improved. 

Reflecting the considerably smaller 
volume of cargo handled, the number of 
ships entering Palestine ports dropped 
sharply in 1940. Shipping was negligible 
after Italy’s entry into the war, but some 
improvement was noted in the last quar- 
ter of the year. Supplies of many essen- 
tial commodities arrived via the Red Sea 
route to Egyptian ports, thence by rail 
or steamer to Palestine—and a few ship- 
ments, including American goods, came 
overland from Basra (Iraq). 


Immigrants and Capital Imports Less— 
Credit Restricted 


Immigrants entering Palestine in the 
first 9 months of 1940 (atest available) 
numbered 4,611, compared with 14,954 
in the previous corresponding period, 
while temporary visitors totaled 51,492 
as against 32,285. As a result of the 
drop in immigrants and the exchange 
restrictions in Europe, capital imports 
into Palestine were considerably below 
the preceding year. This loss was partly 
Offset by expenditures of the armed 
forces located in Palestine. 

Practically all commercial transactions 
were conducted on a cash basis as out- 
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standing credits were steadily liquidated. 
At the outbreak of the war in Septem- 
ber 1939 credits were sharply restricted, 
and this policy was adhered to through- 
out 1940. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Continues Available-—The 
supply of dollar exchange was adequate 
during the 2-week period ended March 
22. In fact, the relatively easier situation 
observed since January was still in evi- 
dence, owing to the regular sales and 
shipments of practically all of the lead- 
ing export products. (American Em- 
bassy, Lima, March 24, 1941.) 


PhilippineIslands 


Economic Conditions 


Business in general is showing con- 
siderably increased confidence, notwith- 
standing continued uncertainties in the 
international situation. Both export and 
import trading, however, are hampered 
by the acute shortage of shipping space. 
Exporters of leading Philippine products 
are unable to take advantage of the brisk 
demand for early deliveries, since no 
space is available until June. Similarly, 
many import orders cannot be filled be- 
fore June or July because of the lack of 
shipping space. 

The shipping situation probably was 
responsible for an erratic price tendency 
during the week ended March 29. De- 
spite very sharp advances on the New 
York market, export sugar showed only 
a nominal gain, while copra and coconut- 
oil prices fell sharply from previous highs. 
Higher abaca prices were realized only 
by sellers with ready freight space, and 
the tone of the market was uncertain in 
view of the shipping scarcity. 

Building activity fell to a new low for 
the current year, with only 10 permits 
issued, compared with 16 the previous 
week. Bank clearings, however, ad- 
vanced materially. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
National Assembly providing for repeal of 
the Parity Act, or that section of the 
Philippine Tariff Act of 1909 which 
assesses customs duties on the basis of 
fixed values for foreign currencies. The 
proposed bill would substitute for this 
system current exchange values. It is 
believed that Japanese competition in the 
Philippine market would be substantially 
increased by passage of the bill. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import or Export Licenses not Re- 
quired for Non-Commercial Shipments.— 
Licenses are no longer required for im- 
ports into or exports from Spain for 
goods carried by travelers, parcel-post 
packages, green-label or air-mail pack- 
ages, when the goods do not constitute a 
commercial shipment, as determined by 
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the customs authorities from the circum- 
stances relating to each case, by an order 
of February 20, published in the Boletin 
Oficial del Estado, Madrid, of February 
22, 1941, effective from the date of 
publication. 

This measure does not affect imports 
of radio apparatus, which remain subject 
to license in all cases. 

No licenses are required in any case for 
the direct importation into Spain of 
products originating in the Canary Is- 
lands and Spanish African possessions. 


Sweden 
Foreign Trade in 1940 


Swedish imports during 1940, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics, amounted to 
1,999,266,000 crowns, compared with 
2,498,685,000 crowns in 1939. Exports in 
1940 were valued at 1,337,936,000 crowns, 
as against 1,888,634,000 in the preceding 
year. 

Both import and export prices were 
considerably higher during 1940, the 
price indexes for the year being (1939 
indexes in parentheses) 182 (123) and 
148 (117), respectively. 

Exports and imports by chief commod- 
ity groups are shown below: 


[In millions of crowns] 





Imports Exports 


1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 











Animal and vegetable 

products_-..____._..--..-|387, 623/304, 243/132, 646| 72, 757 
Minerals and metals (in- | 

cluding manufactures) _|884, 059/679, 305/584, 516|490, 933 
Chemical products and 

pharmaceutical prod- 

ucts, dyes, lacquers, | 

soaps, and fertilizers _ _ _'232, 586|176, 207) 58,056) 43, 756 
Hides and skins, rubber, | | 

textile materials and 

products. --___-- .-|472, 280/371, 372) 59,877) 33, 555 
Wood goods, pulp, } 

paper, and products 

thereof_____- a .-| 51,754) 28, 472/715, 754/485, 658 
Machinery, transporta- 

tion equipment, in- | ! 

Srumnenes........ ....+-.5.. ‘eedoe wer 2 Bok 785) 211, 277 

















Production of Dairy Commodities 


There was a drop in the production of 
dairy commodities during 1940. Milk 
production dropped from 3,303,000 metric 
tons in 1939 to 3,084,000 in 1940. Butter 
production fell from 83,735,000 to 80,- 
760,000 metric tons, cheese from 43,653,- 
000 to 35,328,000 tons, during the same 
period. While there was a gradual drop 
in production throughout 1940, the 
heaviest decrease took place during the 
last 4 months of the year. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


License Requirements Extended to All 
Exports——The Government has extended 
to all commodities the export license re- 
quirements already applying to most 
products entering Swedish export trade, 
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effective from April 1, 1941, according to 
an announcement at Stockholm on that 
date. 

New Goods-Exchange Agreement Con- 
cluded With Finland.—See Finland. 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Economic Conditions 
Living Conditions in Trinidad 


Economic and living conditions in 
Trinidad—site of an important new 
United States naval and air base—have 
been greatly affected by the European 
war and are continually being modified 
by international developments. 

The island of Trinidad, about 1,940 
miles from New York, lies adjacent to 
the coast of Venezuela and close by the 
delta cof the Orinoco River. It is the 
second largest of the British West In- 
dies and, with the small neighboring 
island of Tobago, forms the British 
Crown Colony of Trinidad. 

In 1938 the estimated population of 
the colony was 464,889. The capital and 
largest city is Port of Spain, with a pop- 
ulation estimated at 95,000; it is one of 
the most important shipping centers in 
the Caribbean. Normally there is regu- 
lar passenger and mail steamship service 
between Trinidad, New York, the Gulf, 
and other American ports. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways maintains a regular and 
frequent passenger and mail service be- 
tween Trinidad and Miami. 

Among the races represented in Trin- 
idad are about 225,000 West Indian 
Negroes and mixed races, perhaps 135,- 
000 East Indians, and some 5,000 Chi- 
nese, in addition to the white inhabitants. 

The leading industries are agriculture, 
petroleum and asphalt production and 
refining. Trinidad is normally the 
largest producer of petroleum in the 
British Empire. Manufacturing is of 
relatively little importance. 

English is the general and official lan- 
guage, though a French dialect is widely 
spoken. 

Currency is the Trinidad dollar, fixed to 
the pound sterling at $4.80. 

The climate of Trinidad is tropical, 
very warm and humid, the maximum 
temperature 92° and minimum 67°. The 
temperatures vary little throughout the 
year, and there are only two seasons, wet 
and dry. Trinidad is not in the usual 
path of hurricanes. 

Except for three ranges of hills that 
cross Trinidad east and west, the remain- 
der of the terrain is comparatively low 
and level. There are numerous small 
streams and rivers, none of which is 
navigable. 

Tropical clothing is worn. For men, 
Palm Beach, linen, and similar light- 
weight materials are desirable. Women’s 
clothes are of light summer weight. 
Americans customarily bring an ample 
supply of suitable clothing with them at 
the time of original entry. Clothing and 
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accessories can be purchased locally in 
limited quantity. 

There are suitable governmental and 
private schools for American children up 
to the age of 10 years. 

A number of English physicians prac- 
tice in Trinidad. In case of serious ill- 
ness or major surgical operations, most 
Americans prefer to fly to the United 
States (914 hours, Port of Spain to 
Miami). American-trained dentists 
practice in the colony and enjoy a good 
reputation. 

The water supply in Port of Spain and 
certain other areas is safe and of good 
quality. 

Street cars and busses serve Port of 
Spain. Tazis are comfortable and well 
run. Private cars are owned generally by 
the better-class residents. They cost ap- 
proximately twice as much as in the 
United States and, under the current im- 
port restrictions, are difficult to obtain. 
Gasoline costs 35 cents per gallon. It is 
possible to visit most parts of the island 
by automobile or train. 

Three hotels in Port of Spain are of 
fairly satisfactory quality, with rates 
$4.50 to $9 a day per person, including 
meals. Boarding houses range from $75 
to $180 per month. Most of the Ameri- 
can personnel recently arrived at Trini- 
dad are living in hotels and boarding 
houses. In view of the large current ex- 
pansion of activity in this colony, avail- 
able accommodations are limited, and it 
is sometimes very difficult to obtain satis- 
factory rooms. 

Suitable houses are scarce. Rents are 
increasing rapidly, ranging from $60 per 
month for a small, unfurnished bungalow 
to $300 for a larger furnished house. 
Electricity and telephone are available, 
but gas is not. Electric refrigeration is 
an essential. 

Servants are fairly cheap at present 
writing. 

Foodstuffs of limited variety but in 
adequate amounts are obtainable. Trini- 
dad is largely dependent upon imported 
foods. Costs are generally 25 percent 
above those in the United States. 

Tennis, golf, and game fishing are the 
chief recreations that enjoy wide popu~- 
larity and are comparatively inexpensive. 
Several motion-picture houses run Amer- 
ican films. 

No satisfactory office quarters are 
available in Port of Spain today. A cer- 
tain amount of floor space in converted 
warehouses and similar buildings can be 
rented. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
ports —The rate for sight drafts on New 
York continued at a premium of 20% 
percent. 

Exchange is only available to cover 
importations from the United States 
that have been licensed by the Control 
Board under the Defense (Finance) 
Regulations. At the present time the 
policy of the Board is reported to be to 
decline to issue licenses for such impor- 
tations unless they are considered war 
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necessities and the commodities cannot 
be obtained from sources within the 
British Empire. 

No delays are reported in connection 
with approved remittances. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing-Account Balances Decline.— 
Clearing-account blocked funds in the 
Central State Bank of the Turkish Re- 
public amounted to £T18,597,200, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940—a decrease of £T2,321,000 
from the December 28, 1940, balance of 
£T20,918,400. Of the sum outstanding on 
February 1, £T13,442,800 was due to Ger- 
many, £T1,962,200 to Sweden, £T734,700 
to Italy, and £T667,900 to Belgium. 
These sums due to Germany and Italy 
represented decreases of £T1,581,000 and 
£T486,200, respectively, compared with 
the figures for December 28, 1940. 

Turkish clearing-account funds 
blocked in other countries amounted to 
£T2,321,200 on February 1, 1940. This 
total was distributed among Finland 
(£T983,500), Rumania (£T643,100), 
Switzerland (£T228,800), Yugoslavia 
(£T217,900), Greece (£T109,600), Lithu- 
ania (£T41,800), and Norway (£T600). 
Comparison with figures for December 
28, 1940, shows a decrease of £T494,800 in 
the sum blocked in Rumania and an in- 
crease of £T217,900 in the sum blocked in 
the State Bank of Yugoslavia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amendment to National Defense Law 
Authorizing Government to Control 
Foreign Trade in Case of Emergency.— 
The Turkish “National Defense Law” No. 
3780 of January 18, 1940, authorizing far- 
reaching Government control of the na- 
tional economy in the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of war or mobilization, has 
been modified as a result of the experi- 
ence gained during the application of 
this law since January 26, 1940—by law 
No. 3954 of December 25, 1940, published 
in the Official Gazette of December 28, 
1940. 

The modifications introduced do not 
bring about fundamental changes in the 
law, but aim at extending still further 
the special powers granted to the Gov- 
ernment and adjusting certain imperfec- 
tions in the original law. 

In addition to the authority previously 
granted to the Government to purchase 
domestic and foreign products, the 
amendment also empowers the Govern- 
ment to attend to their sale, distribu- 
tion, collection, and shipment. 


|See COMMERCE Reports of April 13, 1940, 
for announcement of the provisions of the 
Turkish National Defense Law. | 


U.S.S.R. 


Economic Conditions 


Soviet Agriculture in 1940 


In a year of capricious weather condi- 
tions, with late spring frosts that made 
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some replanting of crops necessary, a 
plague of insect pests, and rains at har- 
vest time, Soviet agriculture succeeded in 
expanding the area seeded to crops, and 
obtained more than average yields of 
practically all plants. Collective farm 
herds of stock increased in number, and 
the farms made greater deliveries to the 
State of agricultural products. 

The area planted by the collectives to 
grain increased by 900,000 hectares, and 
that in vegetables was 120,000 hectares 
larger. Considerable progress was made 
in raising vegetables in truck gardens at- 
tached to towns and industrial enter- 
prises. The area planted to feed crops 
also rose, by 2,100,000 hectares, and the 
plan for planting technical crops, such 
as cotton, flax, sugar beets, etc., was ex- 
ceeded. 

The year was notable for the adoption 
of improved methods of farming, such as 
the greater use of selected or vernalized 
seed and the adoption of crop rotations. 
The machine-tractor stations worked 
10,400,000 hectares more than in 1939. 
The planting of winter crops covered 
1,400,000 hectares more than in 1939, and 
the ploughing of sod land affected 44,- 
400,000 hectares—9,000,000 hectares more 
than in 1939. 

The campaign for building or rebuild- 
ing irrigation canals, enlisting the vol- 
untary efforts of the peasants, which 
started with the great Fergana canal in 
1939, has been expanded to include 
water-conservation and drainage proj- 
ects, which have absorbed more than 
1,000,000,000 rubles of Government funds 
and in which about 885,000 collective 
farmers have been engaged. The new 
irrigation works will take care of 250,000 
hectares of virgin land; 17,000 water res- 
ervoirs have been built; and many 
swamps have been drained, providing new 
areas for cultivation. 

A great improvement was made in the 
utilization of the village flour mills, many 
of which had been allowed to deteriorate 
from disuse. The record of 1940 showed 
26,000 of these repaired and put in order, 
and more than 5,000 new ones built or 
completed. During the year 356 new 
collective electric stations were added to 
the 9,100 that had electricity on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, and 153 machine-tractor sta- 
tions to the 2,050 previously supplied. 

Collective-farm livestock-raising ac- 
tivities showed considerable progress in 
1940. Between July 1, 1939, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1940, some 220,000 livestock divi- 
sions were added in these farms, bring- 
ing the average per farm throughout the 
country up to 2.5 stock divisions. The 
collectives have acquired 3,800,000 head 
of large horned cattle, about 500,000 hogs, 
and 4,000,000 sheep and goats. In the 
period from October 1, 1939, to the same 
date in 1940, the number of cattle in- 
creased by 12 percent, that of hogs by 9 
percent, and that of sheep and goats by 
23 percent. 

The feed supply for the collective herds 
is greater by the product of 1,200,000 
hectares as compared with 1939; a total 
of 47,000,000 hectares of feed plantings 
were cut. Silage fodder also rose, to 15,- 
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000,000 metric tons, against 10,000,000 in 
1939. 

In some Provinces the job of rounding 
out the collective farms by adding live- 
stock divisions has been thoroughly 
done, but in others the additions planned 
were not made, and the needed attention 
to the care and housini of stock was not 
given by the authorities or the farmers 
themselves. Particularly in the field of 
raising the productivity of stock are 
greater efforts required. Leading work- 
ers, both men and women, are said to 
have set an example for the rank and file 
of collective farmers, and their achieve- 
ments have been publicized at the Mos- 
cow Agricultural Exposition, where 286,- 
994 were represented by exhibits last 
year, against 168,067 in 1939. Farm 
directors and local farm authorities must 
endeavor, say Soviet commentators, to 
stimulate the farm members to emulate 
these leaders. 

The machine-tractor stations made a 
fair record in 1940—many more of them 
fulfilling or exceeding their plan of work, 
and increasing somewhat the average of 
accomplishment of each tractor. Here 
again, however, some districts were far 
ahead, and others behind. Labor disci- 
pline was higher after the passing of the 
regulation against willful “walking out” 
on the part of tractor and combine driv- 
ers, and costs were lowered as compared 
with 1939, though still above the planned 
norms, because of high expenses for fuel 
and repairs. Station directors (says the 
Soviet press) cannot expect the Govern- 
ment always to make up their deficits; 
they must balance their expenditures by 
harder work and more efficient utiliza- 
tion of the tractors and trucks assigned 
to them. 

The most important task for 1941, in 
the Soviet view, is to bring the backward 
districts into line, and to train the farm- 
ers in the use of machinery, in the adop- 
tion of scientific methods of farming, 
and in the efficient utilization of all the 
means at hand to increase their own 
productivity. The collective farms now 
have invested in their “indivisible funds” 
21,000,000,000 rubles, an increase of 23.5 
percent over 1939. It is emphasized that 
these funds must not be carelessly han- 
dled, but utilized for the common bene- 
fit of all concerned. (From: Moscow 
Pravda and Izvestia, December 30, 1940; 
official Soviet sources.) 


Development of Industrial Cooperatives 


The industrial cooperative societies of 
the U.S. S. R. are continually increasing 
their output of consumption goods for 
the population: in 1940 they registered 
a production increase of 15 percent over 
1939, and an even greater gain is planned 
for 1941. Investments in capital con- 
struction, reconstruction, and reequip- 
ment of cooperative manufacturing 
units reached a total in 1940 of 550,000,- 
000 rubles, and in 1941 a sum of 600,000,- 
000 rubles has been assigned for these 
purposes. 

New “artels” (assOciations) are con- 
stantly being organized—1,500 in the 
first 9 months of 1940, and about 6,000 
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workshops. New lines of rnanufacture 
are being undertaken, such as heat-re- 
sisting ceramic ware, home mechanical 
refrigerators, drying drums for laundry, 
and rubber goods of various types; in 
Moscow alone, in 10 months, 32,000,000 
rubles’ worth of these new products were 
sold. 

These accomplishments may be re- 
garded as a good beginning, but much 
more is expected of the industrial coop- 
eratives and can be undertaken by them, 
say Soviet commentators. For instance, 
while many units and groups exceed 
their annual production plans as a whole, 
they do not turn out the articles called 
for: shortages are shown particularly in 
toys, hose, school supplies, and other 
lines. Nevertheless, the cooperatives are 
adding and will add new products, utiliz- 
ing raw materials not now consumed; 
the manufacture of cotton goods, of 
artificial stone, of various chemical prod- 
ucts, paints, cardboard, leather, and met- 
al substitutes has already been or will 
soon be started. 

In these new enterprises, the objective 
of the cooperatives is to discover and 
utilize local supplies of materials or by- 
products that can be manufactured by 
artels. There are plenty of opportunities 
to do this—by sorting, collecting, or re- 
covering materials not now put to any 
use. One outstanding instance of a need 
that is not supplied is the ordinary peas- 
ant cart or sled; despite Government urg- 
ings, the output of these, wherever they 
are made, is far below plans and require- 
ments. Yet one cooperative factory, 
called upon to turn out 1,000 carts, in a 
few months manufactured 1,500, simply 
by making all the iron parts locally, in- 
stead of depending on some distant plant 
to supply them; the workers put up a 
sawmill and steamer in the nearby forest 
and made the wooden parts also. 

The cooperatives are probably most 
backward in their manufacture and prep- 
aration of foodstuffs, in which, it is felt, 
they should supplement the large State 
canneries, packing houses, etc. They can 
use local supplies of fruits and berries, 
mushrooms, and fish. In some districts 
the cooperatives have successfully fol- 
lowed up their opportunities, but in oth- 
ers, even better off, they have failed to do 
so: in the Leningrad oblast, for instance, 
1,000 metric tons of berries were pre- 
served in 10 months of 1940, and else- 
where mushrooms were put up for mar- 
ket. But in other oblasts the plan was 
not executed. 

The program for 1941 calls for careful 
and early preparation of all the equip- 
ment that will be needed, the assembly 
of tools and other mechanical aids, the 
renovation of premises to be used. The 
recovery of peat, in which the coopera- 
tives play a large part and exceed the 
output planned, requires special atten- 
tion to proper methods of stacking and 
drying. Considerable success has been 
attained by the small repair-workshops 
in cities, for shoe repair, mending and 
making clothing, and repairing house- 
hold utensils—but these need to be ex- 
panded. Also needed are more barber 
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shops, laundries, photographic studios, 
and other service agencies; even a village 
can have a cobbling and clothes-repair 
shop, while the “raion” centers can af- 
ford to cater to all needs for repairs, say 
Soviet observers. 

In 1941 it is proposed that the coopera- 
tives in the system of the All-Union Co- 
operative Industrial Council should turn 
out products to a value of more than 
19,000,000,000 rubles, including 15,000,- 
000,000 worth of consumers’ goods. More 
than 1,700 new artels and 7,000 workshops 
are to begin operations. The coopera- 
tives are expected to manufacture 40,- 
000,000 pairs of footwear, 178,000,000 
meters of cotton goods, 61,000,000 pairs 
of socks and hose, 25,000,000 knitted outer 
garments, 47,000,000 knives, forks, and 
spoons, 150,000 phonographs, 570,000 
kerosene stoves, and many other similar 
articles. 

These are large quantities, but it is 
asserted that the facilities to produce 
them are available, if the managers of 
the artels take their duties seriously and 
do not permit low-grade articles to be 
turned out or poor workmen to remain 
unpunished. There are some 325,000 
first-class workers in the cooperatives, 
who (in the Soviet phrase) “set an ex- 
ample for all others to follow and can 
be used to inspire socialist rivalry among 
all the workers in the artels.” (From: 
Moscow Pravda, December 27, 1940; offi- 
cial Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 

Developments in economic policy in 
February mainly followed the lines laid 
down in the latter part of January by 
Government spokesmen, in a debate on 
economic policy in the House of Com- 
mons, for mobilizing a higher proportion 
of the nation’s resources for the war 
effort. 

A number of fresh restrictions on the 
production of consumers’ goods in certain 
important industries were announced 
with a view to economizing imported raw 
materials, releasing labor and plant for 
war production, and reducing civilian 
consumption. Progress was made in 
preparing the mobilization of additional 
labor for war industries, especially as 
regards the transfer of labor from civilian 
industries affected by restrictions. 
Efforts were made to eliminate transport 
bottlenecks, particularly in the clearance 
of goods traffic through ports. 

Further steps were taken in February 
to insure an equitable distribution of food 
supplies to consumers, and the possibility 
of further restrictions on the consump- 
tion of certain foods was foreshadowed by 
the Minister of Food. 


Textile Production for Domestic Trade 
Curtailed 


Further reductions for domestic trade 
limit, as from April 1, the quotas for cot- 
ton, linen, and silk piece goods to 20 per- 
cent and the rayon-goods quota to 40 
percent of those for the standard period 
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(April-September 1939). Traders may, 
however, augment their rayon quota up 
to 50 percent by substituting additional 
rayon goods equivalent in quantity to 75 
percent of the silk goods sold in the 
standard period. Quotas for the 6-month 
period that expired March 31 were 37} 
percent for cotton, 25 percent for linen 
and silk, and 6624 percent for rayon. 

The Government is to be the sole im- 
porter of all growths of raw cotton under 
a decision announced at the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange February 14—with the 
Ministry of Supply making use of the 
services of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Cotton Associations in the purchase and 
ultimate distribution of raw cotton. 

The President of the Board of Trade, 
in replying to questions in Parliament 
about the restrictions on tertile produc- 
tion, stated that in view of the demands 
made by the war on raw materials, and 
on labor and plant resources, the Gov- 
ernment would have to “discriminate 
carefully so that export trade first of all 
fulfills the need of the country, maintains 
connections for after the war, and pro- 
vides us with all the exchange in hard 
currencies that it can.” 


Change in Tin-Plate Production and 
Trade 


To meet an increasing demand for 
steel in other forms, and to release sev- 
eral] thousand tin-plate workers for other 
work, the Ministry of Supply decided to 
reduce production of tin plate progres- 
sively to 25 percent below the existing 
level. Exports of tin plate were to be 
reduced in certain categories and classi- 
fied partly as to geographical destina- 
tion and partly as to type. Export 
licenses for certain shipments were sus- 
pended to the end of March, after which 
they were to be granted only for business 
deemed desirable. 


Labor-Mobilization Measures 


Following the Minister of Labour’s an- 
nouncement in January of measures for 
recruiting additional labor for industries, 
two new Orders were prepared and, after 
approval by the Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee (comprising representatives of 
employers and labor) were submitted to 
the Cabinet. One covered the registra- 
tion of labor and the other the schedul- 
ing of occupations. The former, the 
“Registration for Employment Order,” 
will require the registration of persons 
from time to time as the Minister may 
determine. It will apply to men and 
women and will allow the Minister wide 
discretion in its enforcement by the 
specifying of areas or of age groups. The 
second, the “Essential Work (General 
Provisions) Order, 1941,” is for the pur- 
pose of preventing loss in production 
through unnecessary turn-over of labor 
or absenteeism. 

An industrial Registration Order ap- 
plying to the shipbuilding industry was 
issued by the Minister of Labour on Feb- 
ruary 28. It requires the registration of 
all men over 20 who have left the ship- 
building or ship-repairing industries 
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within the past 15 years or who are em- 
ployed in a number of listed occupations 
where experience would fit them for 
shipyard work, such as platers and riv- 
eters. All men who within the past 15 
years have been engaged for at least 12 
months in any of these occupations have 
to register, with the exception of work- 
ers now employed at shipyards. Before 
any transfers are made on the basis of 
the registration, the relative importance 
of the work done at present is to be 
taken into consideration. It is hoped 
that the registration will facilitate the 
return to shipbuilding of some of the 
numerous workers who left the industry 
between 1926 and 1935. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Carbon Black: Individual Import Li- 
cense Required—Carbon black from 
natural gas or acetylene imported into 
the United Kingdom from any country 
has been made subject to individual im- 
port license, effective March 13, 1941, ac- 
cording to the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, Ottawa, March 22. However, 
individual import licenses will not be re- 
quired for shipments dispatched to the 
United Kingdom before March 13 and 
imported before May 13. Heretofore, 
carbon black was permitted to be im- 
ported under an open general license 
which has been revoked as of March 13. 

|Exporters of the above product should 
assure themselves that the importer has 
obtained the required import license, before 
making further shipments. | 

Natural or Synthetic Essential Oils: 
Open General License Issued for Imports 
from British Empire Areas and Certain 
Other Sources.—An open general license 
permits the importation into the United 
Kingdom of essential oils, natural or syn- 
thetic, including terpeneless oil and mix- 
tures thereof, without individual import 
licenses, from British Empire areas (ex- 
cept Hong Kong), Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, French Equatorial Africa, French 
Cameroons, French India, and French 
possessions in the Pacific, effective Feb- 
ruary 17, 1941, according to an announce- 
ment in the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, February 20. Similar products 
imported from non-Empire sources re- 
main subject to individual import license. 
However, it was further announced that, 
at present, no applications to import mix- 
tures of essential oils or terpeneless oils 
from foreign countries will be considered. 


Commercial Law Digests 


War-Risks Insurance: Commodity.— 
The War Risks Insurance Act requires 
persons to effect and maintain, under 
penalty, an insurance with the Board of 
Trade for full value of all goods insurable 
under the Commodities Insurance 
Scheme. The policy issued under this 
scheme is a contract of indemnity against 
material loss only and does not cover loss 
of prospective profits. Insured are 
recommended to watch closely fluctua- 
tions in value and to make any necessary 
adjustments in sums insured in order to 
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fulfill the obligations imposed by law. 


If the insured is the holder of a fixed 
monthly policy he must provide for any 
increase in the value of the stocks held, 
including purchase tax if paid or pay- 
able, by taking out a supplementary 
policy for such increased insurance value 
for the remainder of the month. If the 
policy is a 3-monthly adjustable one, the 
insured should have such increase given 
effect in the weekly declarations required 
to be made under the conditions attach- 
ing to this type of policy. 

The Board of Trade has submitted the 
following notes for the guidance of in- 
sured persons in fixing values for the 
purposes of insurance: 


(a) The amount for which commodities 
should be insured at any time is the sum 
which it would cost at that time to replace 
them, except as provided in (d) hereunder. 
This will not necessarily be the price the In- 
sured gave for the goods. The amount at 
which the goods should be insured is there- 
fore the current market value at the time 
the insurance is effected, that is to say the 
current price which the Insured would have 
to pay for similar goods at that time. Where 
the current market value increases substan- 
tially during the period of the policy, sup- 
plementary insurance should be effected as 
explained above. 

(b) Similarly in the case of goods produced 
by a manufacturer the amount insured 
should be the current cost of production of 
similar goods which may not necessarily be 
the actual cost of production of the goods 
concerned. This current cost of production 
would include the cost of raw materials and 
labour, cost of running and maintaining fac- 
tory premises, and other costs which are cus- 
tomarily regarded as part of the cost of pro- 
duction but not costs related to sales organ- 
ization or other overhead charges which 
would not enter into production costs. 

(c) In cases of complexity of variety and 
price of goods, it is permissible to base the 
amount insured on selling prices less gross 
profit where that method would give an ap- 
proximation to replacement value or cur- 
rent production costs. 

(d) Account should be taken of deprecia- 
tion in value which had arisen at the time 
of taking out the policy due to age, obso- 
lescence, effect of a Price Control Order, de- 
terioration, or from other causes. 


In the event of a loss being sustained, 
if the amount at risk ascertained by gen- 
eral reference to these notes prove to be 
greater than the sum insured, the in- 
sured will be required to bear a propor- 
tionate part of the loss whether partial 
or total. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Uruguay dur- 
ing March were generally satisfactory, 
notwithstanding that retail trade slack- 
ened as a result of the early closing of 
the tourist season. The tourist season, 
while good, was not up to expectations 
owing to an unusually cool summer and 
to the unsettled economic conditions in 
Argentina—whence come most of the 
visitors. 

Industrial activities remained at Feb- 
Tuary levels, and plants were operating 
on a full-time basis in practically all 
lines except tanneries. The tanners’ 
lost continental European markets have 
never been replaced, so tannery activity 
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during the last few months has been 
geared to domestic requirements. With 
the approach of winter the woolen mills 
have increased operations to satisfy local 
requirements. 


Agriculture 


The latest 1940-41 crop estimates of 
the Department of Livestock and Agri- 
culture (1939-40 yields in parenthesis) in 
metric tons, are as follows: Wheat 
173,437 (269,467); linseed, 66,977 (134,- 
532); oats, 31,517 (40,113); barley, 9,092 
(13,737), and canary seed, 585 (1,655). 
Importation of 105,000 tons of wheat 
flour will probably be necessary to meet 
the shortage until the next harvest is in. 

The wool market was active through- 
out March, and stocks of super woOls are 
now exhausted. 


Foreign Trade 


Wool exports in the current season 
(October 1, 1940, through March 31, 
1941) reached 91,000 bales, of which 
79,000 bales were shipped to the United 
States. It is estimated that an addi- 
tional 5,000 bales have been sold and are 
awaiting shipping space, but that from 
6,000 to 8,000 bales of low-grade wool are 
still available. Meat exports for the first 
2 months of 1941 amounted to 4,935 tons, 
compared with 5,451 tons for the last 
2 months of 1940. 

Preliminary statistics indicate January 
imports amounting to 4,446,000 pesos, 
compared with 17,857,000 peses for De- 
cember 1940. Exports in January were 
valued at 9,466,000 pesos, against 18,111,- 
000 for December. 

Imports from the United States in 
January were valued at only 801,000 
pesos, compared with sales to the United 
States amouting to 6,943,000 pesos in the 
same month. (American Legation, Mon- 
tevideo, March 28 and April 3, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


March Exchange Quotas for Imports 
from United States: Correction—In 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5 
there were included in the “March Ex- 
change Quotas for Imports from United 
States” under Uruguay the following: 
Agricultural machinery and parts, $15,- 
000 at 100; tools and equipmeni, $200,000 
at 80 and 20. These items should be: 
Agricultural machinery, tools, and equip- 
ment, $200,000 at 80 and 20. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—About $10,000,- 
000 worth of old collections are said to 
have been paid to date, with about 
$4,000,000 left in overdue collections. 
The Government is paying interest on 
the loan obtained from an American 
bank but so far has not actually drawn 
on it for payment of collections. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Caracas, March 21, 1941.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement with Colombia 
Concerning Border and Transit Trade 
Privileges Continued.—See Colombia. 

Temporary Commercial Agreement 
with Japan Renewed for Additional 
Year.—See Japan. 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber, and Tires and Tubes: Imports 
Subject to Permit—Imports of crude or 
refined rubber, solid tires, and pneumatic 
tires and tubes were made subject to per- 
mit from the Direction of Foreign Trade 
by a decree of January 28, published in 
the Sluzbene Novine of January 31, 1941, 
effective from the date of publication. 

Hides, Leather, and Tanning Mate- 
rials: Imports Subject to Permit.* 

Feedstuffs: Exports Made Subject to 
Permit.* 


Transport and Communication 


Receipts of State Railways Increase, 
1940.—Provisional statistics indicate that 
receipts of the State Railways during the 
first 10 months of 1940 amounted to 3,- 
045,000,000 dinars, compared with 2,074,- 
000,000 in the preceding comparable 
period. Freight transported totaled 11,- 
600,000 tons up to the end of June, against 
10,200,000 during the first 6 months of 
1939. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 4—Forest Products: 
No. 16. The Paper Trade of Guate- 
mala. 
Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 
No. 19. The Valonia and Valonia Ex- 
tract Industry of Greece. 
No. 20. Leather Footwear Production 
and Trade of Canada. 
Part 7—Metal and Mineral Products: 
No. 16. Hardware Developments in 
the United States in 1940. 
No. 17. Saw, File, and Hand Tool 
Industry of United States. 
Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 
No. 36. Current Releases of Non- 
Theatrical Films. 
Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 
No. 32. War Influence of Motor Ve- 
hicle Import Trade of Greece. 
Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 
No. 18. The Canadian Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Industry. 
Part 13—Tobdacco and Its Products: 
No. 32. Greek Tobacco Market. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Exports of aeronautical products dur- 
ing the month of February reached the 
value of $33,788,885, being exceeded only 
by shipments made during August 1940, 
and January of the current year, and were 
64 percent higher than a year ago. 

The total in February included 344 
planes, valued at $19,267,436; 668 engines, 
valued at $8,271,048; engine parts and ac- 
cessories, $1,737,754; instruments and 
parts, $880,066; propellers and parts, 
$1,343,393; parts and acecssories, Nn. e. S., 
$2,259,608, and parachutes and parts, 
$26,580. 

In the first 2 months of 1941 exports of 
such products were valued at $74,641,126, 
62 percent above the $46,077,680 recorded 
a year ago. 

— India—The Indian Gliding Associa- 
tion, which has a contract from the Gov- 
ernment to train 300 pilots, has placed an 
order for a number of gliders from Bowlus 
Sailplanes, Inc. Training with the new 
fleet was expected to start early this year. 
The Bowlus Sailplane Co. was formed last 
year by Mr. W. H. Bowlus, a well-known 
American glider pilot. The Bowlus sail- 
plane has a span of 44 feet 4 inches, its 
length is 19 feet 2 inches, the empty 
weight is 250 pounds and the all-up 
weight 450 pounds. The sinking speed is 
2.25 feet per second and the gliding angle 
20 to 1. 

@ Netherlands Indies—The civil avia- 
tion industry which has developed rap- 
idly in the Netherlands Indies requires 
considerable equipment, much of which 
is imported. From 1930 to 1935, inclu- 
sive, the total sum expended on airport 
development amounted to only 367,000 
florins, but during the following 5-year 
period (1936-40) expenditures increased 
to 3,783,000 florins. The costs of ex- 
ploitation and maintenance increased 
from 14,000 to 120,000 florins a year dur- 
ing the period 1936-40, and the costs 
connected with the maintenance of traf- 
fic and weather-reporting services in- 
creased from 16,000 to 150,000 florins. 
Capital expenditure also relates to the 
construction of fields at Batavia, Sema- 
rang, Surabaya, and in Bali. 

The number of radio direction indica- 
tors increased from 5 in 1938 to 13 in 
1940 and 3 more are to be added. Seven 
radio stations, specially equipped for air 
traffic, have been erected in recent years, 
and airports at Batavia, Bandoeng, Me- 
dan, and Bali have been provided with 
modern night illumination; the Sura- 
baya airport is to be similarly equipped 
this year. 

@ Philippine Islands——As of January 1, 
1941, there were 85 airports and landing 
fields in the Philippines. Of these, 46 
are commercial national airports and 
landing fields; 5 are military national 
airports and landing fields; 9 are na- 


tional emergency landing fields; 20 are 
private airports and landing fields; 3 
are United States military airports and 
landing fields; and 2 are national naf- 
ural emergency landing fields. Further 
information regardirig physical details 
may be obtained by requesting the loan 
of the report on “Particulars of Airports 
and Landing Fields in the Philippines,” 
from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Automotive Products 


@ February exports of automotive prod- 
ucts were valued at $26,602,612, a decline 
of 4 percent from January, but 6 percent 
above the $25,093,068 recorded a year ago. 

Passenger car shipments amounted to 
6,386 units, valued at $4,481,963, against 
7,030 and $4,875,125 in January and 9,692 
units worth $6,135,741 in February 1940. 
Leading purchasers during February were 
the Union of South Africa, Mexico, Brazil, 
British India, and Colombia. 

Exports of commercial vehicles totaled 
10,179 units, valued at $8,879,972 in Febru- 
ary, 8,650 units worth $8,202,388 in Janu- 
ary, and 10,286 valued at $8,967,086 in 
February a year ago. The chief countries 
of destination were British India, United 
Kingdom, Brazil, Mexico, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

Purchases of miscellaneous automotive 
products, amounting to $13,240,677, were 
slightly under the January total of $14,- 
655,485, but substantially above the 
$9,990,241 for February last year. 

During the first 2 months of the present 

year, automotive exports amounted to 
$54,335,610, 9.6 percent higher than a 
year ago. 
H Ceylon.—Although passenger car sales 
declined in 1940, compared with 1939, 
there was a slight increase in the number 
of trucks and busses sold. Motorcycle 
sales declined sharply. 

No one single factor accounted for the 
falling off in the registration of new pas- 
senger cars. A partial explanation may 
be attributed to the sharp decline in the 
value of coconut exports, the profits of 
which largely remain in the Island as 
distinct from the profits realized from 
tea and rubber exports. 

Ceylon has suffered little from the ef- 
fects of the war and business through- 
out 1940 was on the whole good. The 
value of both imports and exports was 
up and there was no lack of money in 
circulation. 

The 1941 outlook for the motor vehicle, 
however, is anything but promising, ow- 
ing to restrictive measures imposed to 
conserve foreign exchange and the prob- 
able inability of the United Kingdom, 
under war conditions, to satisfy the 
motor-vehicle requirements of the Island. 

Registration of new passenger cars and 
cabs numbered 1,276 during 1940 as com- 
pared with 1,530 in 1939. Ninety-one 


percent of the new cars registered were 
of British manufacture. American and 
Canadian makes accounted for 1.6 and 
2.3 percent, respectively. With the rais- 
ing of the import duty on gasoline July 
17, 1940, and with the threatened ration- 
ing of gasoline, the 8-horsepower has 
gained in popularity over the 10-horse- 
power passenger car. 

At the end of January 1941 there 
were probably not more than 50 passen- 
ger cars in the hands of dealers only one 
of which was of American manufacture, 
Dealers anticipate that their present 
stocks of passenger cars will be exhausted 
by the end of February or by the begin- 
ning of March. 

Registrations of new trucks and busses 
totaled 375 units as compared with 368 
in 1939. Of the trucks and busses reg- 
istered in 1940, 185 were of American 
origin, 106 British, and 77 Canadian. 

The United States has for years held a 
commanding position in the market for 
chassis used for locally built truck and 
bus bodies. A serious shortage of chassis 
is looked for within the next few months. 
The chassis in greatest demand are the 
1 ton, 1'% ton, and the 31% ton. 

There is a small but steady demand 
for motorcycles. With few exceptions, 
the market is limited to private opera- 
tors. The United Kingdom has for years 
dominated the motorcycle market, with 
United States participation negligible. 

The value of spare parts imported into 
Ceylon during 1940 amounted to 514,597 
rupees compared with 512,209 rupees in 


1939. The value of accessories imported | 


during 1940 amounted to 50,048 rupees 
compared with 55,010 in 1939. The 
United Kingdom is regularly the largest 
supplier of spare parts and accessories 
with the United States second. Spare 
parts and accessories may only be im- 
ported from nonempire countries and 
Canada under license. 

@ Dominican Republic. — Imports of 
motor vehicles totalled 747 units in 1940. 


Of this number, passenger cars accounted | 


for 401 units, of which more than one- 
half were converted to use as taxicabs. 
With the exception of a very small num- 
ber of large cars, imports of passenger 


vehicles are confined to low or medium- | 


priced four-door units, suitable for re- 
sale as taxis. 

Since the middle of 1939, when ship- 
ments from Europe were cut off, the 
United States has been the exclusive 
source of supply. 

The market for motor trucks is com- 
paratively good considering the size of the 


country, sales being equally divided be- | 
tween light, medium and heavy. At pres- | 
ent American truck and bus chassis only | 


are imported into the Republic. The use 
of trucks is expected to increase with the 
development of the country since rail 
operation is not considered economical. 
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The trend of demand will in all proba- 
bility, be for medium size trucks since 
highways of the country will not accom- 
modate heavy tonnage trucks. 

At present, imports of motorcycles are 

entirely from the United States. Of the 
137 motorcycles imported during 1940, 
only 10 were from the United States, the 
remainder representing units that had 
been brought to this country before the 
outbreak of war and were entered during 
1940. Low cost and low power units are 
favored. (American Consulate, Ciudad 
Trujillo.) 
@ Germany.—According to the Deutsche 
Bergwerks-Zeitung, in addition to the 
various automobile factories of the Reich 
and the Protectorate, a total of 50 plants 
making automotive parts and accessories 
will participate at the Vienna Spring Fair, 
while the products of an additional 42 
firms from this group will be displayed by 
their Viennese representatives. Manu- 
facturers are said to be especially inter- 
ested in attractions the trade of the 
southeastern European markets. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Kenya—The United States is the 
principal outlet for pyrethrum flowers 
grown in Kenya, British East Africa. 
Kenya Farmers’ Association (Coopera- 
tive) Limited, reported that exports dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1940 totaled 
4,804 metric tons, 4,077 being destined to 
the United States. 
@ Northern Ireland.—An order issued in 
London, February 22, 1941, prohibits the 
sale or consumption in Northern Ireland 
of muriate of potash or of compounds 
containing muriate for use as a fertilizer 
except under license by the Ministry of 
Agriculture for Northern Ireland. Ex- 
cluded from the order are compound 
fertilizers containing muriate of potash 
and being fertilizers having the same 
specifications as any potato fertilizer 
that was sold as such, at any time during 
the 6 months ended June 30, 1940. 
Licenses will be issued only in respect 
of potash for application to the flax 
crop, and not more than 1 hundred- 
weight of muriate per acre will be 
released. 
@ Netherlands West Indies.—Phosphate 
mines of Curacao recently reopened with 
a staff of 350 men; they yield high-grade 
phosphate rock, chiefly for European 
markets. Because of large stocks, it had 
been planned to close the mines for the 
duration of hostilities in Europe but 
stock position improved slightly by rea- 
son of fair-sized orders from abroad: 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Netherlands.—Shortage of certain raw 
materials has led to the use of com- 
pressed sulfur dioxide for treatment of 
cattle to control rinder scab. Affected 
animals are enclosed in a hermetically 
closed wooden box from which the head 
protrudes through a frame. Sulfur 
dioxide gas released from a cylinder 
into the box is said to destroy itch mites 
and other parasites within one-half hour. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Mobile type cases constructed on a large 
scale in order that the gas service can be 
made available to all farmers having 
afflicted cattle is being advocated. 
H@ Spain—The mining of pyrites in 
Spain has been adversely affected by the 
European conflict as about 70 percent of 
the total annual production of iron and 
copper pyrites is usually shipped to coun- 
tries now at war. Exports to the United 
States, which formerly represented about 
20 percent of the total, have been seri- 
ously curtailed by the inability to secure 
ocean freight. Annual exports of pyrites 
from Spain during the period 1931-35 
averaged approximately 2,200,000 metric 
tons but during the first 6 months of 
1940 they amounted to only 517,445 tons 
and declined further during the second 
half of the year. Mining operations at 
the important Rio Tinto mines were al- 
most completely suspended in 1940, al- 
though efforts were made to _ give 
employment by working on property 
maintenance tasks. 
@ Switzerland.—The War Industries and 
Labor Office has examined a large num- 
ber of applications submitted in the 
months of November and December for 
permits to install acetylene gas systems 
for automobiles. Permits to construct 
acetylene generators have been issued to 
the following firms: Continental Licht- 
und Apparatebau-Gesellschaft, Diiben- 
dorf; Excelsior Gas-Generatoren A.-G., 
Zurich; Automobilwerke Franz A.-G.. 
Zurich; Gautschi & Kaslin, Birsfelden. 
All operators of motor vehicles, classi- 
fied for the purpose of gasoline-ration- 
ing, who desire to convert vehicles for 
operation with acetylene gas must apply 
for a permit. It is explained that the 
limited supply of carbide, liquefied acety- 
lene and methyl-alcohol makes it neces- 
sary to restrict the number of motor 
vehicles operating with such substitute 
fuels. Motor vehicles designated as sub- 
ject to requisition by the army may not 
be converted for substitute fuel 
operation, 
H Yugoslavia —Owing to difficulties in 
importing petroleum and in view of the 
fact that calcium carbide from which 
acetylene is generated is produced in 
Yugoslavia, the Department of Trade, 
Industry and Commerce of the Banovina 
of Croatia is taking steps to promote the 
use of acetylene for lighting purposes. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Guatemala—Imports of coal-tar dyes 
into Guatemala increased 45 percent to 
31,089 kilograms valued at 42,417 quet- 
zales during 1940, owing chiefly to the in- 
creased activities of a local firm which 
has been importing grey goods for dyeing 
and finishing locally. Other manufac- 
turers of cotton goods, rayon materials 
and hosiery continued operations at much 
the same levels as in 1939. Other users 
were the Indian weavers who dye a part 
of the yarn they use, the local cleaning 
and dyeing establishments, and the spin- 
ners of relatively small quantities of cot- 
ton yarn, also for the Indian trade. 
During the summer of 1940 it was re- 
ported that agents for German dyes were 
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taking orders promising delivery in 
November. While some German dyes 
(9,310 kilograms, 13,269 quetzales) came 
in during the year, chiefly through the 
Netherlands, orders were not filled from 
Germany in the last half of the year. 
Also, it is thought that some German 
dyes arriving in the country may have 
come from stocks in other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

Imports from the United States during 

1940 more than trebled in volume to 
18,080 kilograms, valued at 25,528 quet- 
zales; practically the entire dye business 
is going to the United States at present. 
(American Vice Consul, Guatemala.) 
@ Peru—Buttons and picnic cups and 
plates are manufactured in Peru on a 
small scale from imported plastic ma- 
terials, such as galalith, artificial horn 
and casein products. Imports of galalith 
during 1939 amounted to 2,989 kilograms, 
valued at 10,674 soles, of which 2,774 kilo- 
grams, 9,745 soles, originated in Great 
Britain. Total imports during the first 
10 months of 1940 amounted to 2,725 
kilograms, valued at 19,467 soles. (Amer- 
ican Consul, Lima.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


M@ The $15,949,000 foodstuffs exports of 
the United States for February 1941 were 
50 percent less than exports during 
February a year ago, when shipments 
were somewhat inflated as a result of 
the heavy stocking-up prior to import 
restrictions in the United Kingdom and 
Canada and to the building up of food 
reserves in neutral Europe. This condi- 
tion, plus the loss of European markets 
since that time, largely accounts for the 
50-percent decrease from shipments of 
foodstuffs in February of last year. 

Fresh and frozen pork, dried beans, 
canned fruits, refined sugar, cornstarch, 
and lard showed the principal decreases. 
Total lard exports of 15,000,000 pounds 
were 10,000,000 pounds less than a year 
ago, when the United Kingdom took 11,- 
000,000 pounds. Since August 1940 the 
United Kingdom has received little or no 
lard from the United States, but there 
are some indications that it will again 
take fairly substantial amounts in the 
near future. 

Exports of canned salmon, milled rice, 
and raisins continued to show moderate 
gains over last year; but exports of 
evaporated, condensed, and dried milk 
again made an outstanding gain, with 
13,183,000 pounds exported in February 
1941 in comparison with 3,312,000 pounds 
in February 1940. Shipments to the 
Soviet Union in February of 25,000,000 
pounds of coconut oil, as well as over 
1,000,000 pounds of lard, were unusual, 
since no sizable shipments of fats and 
oils, at least in recent years, have previ- 
ously been made to that country. Ship- 
ments of over 4,000,000 pounds of lard to 
Japan—making a total of 17,000,000 
pounds from December to February— 
were also unusual. 

Export control, effective March 10, 
were established on copra, coconut oil, 
palm kernels, palm-kKernel oil, fatty 
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acids from these oils, and glycerin. Ef- 
fective April 15, these controls will be 
extended to all fats and oils. 

United States imports of foodstuffs 
during February 1941 were valued at 
$54,151,000, compared with $46,977,000 in 
February a year ago. 

Coffee imports were 84 percent larger 
than a year ago, with 298,307,000 pounds 
imported in February 1941 and 162,070,- 
000 pounds in February 1940. 

Black pepper, refined sugar, fresh to- 
matoes, tapioca, and various vegetable 
oils showed substantial gains over a year 
ago. The 52,000,000 pounds of castor 
beans imported in February constituted 
the heaviest amount imported in a sin- 
gle month for the past several years. 
The use of dehydrated castor oil in the 
paint and varnish industry in 1940 was 
double that in 1939; and with the prac- 
tical cessation of tung-oil imports, in- 
creased imports of castor beans help 
supply the needs in the drying-oil field. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazil—Exports of coffee from Rio 
de Janeiro during January 1941 totaled 
309,716 bags of 60 kilograms each (United 
States 152,281, Finland 10,000, other 
Europe 1,201, South America 33,299, 
Africa 75,935, Asia 37,000), compared 
with 314,253 bags (32,213 to United 
States) in January 1940. 

Coffee exports from Angra dos Reis 
during January, according to preliminary 
data, totaled 33,345 bags. 

Estimates of the Departamento Na- 
cional de Café (National Coffee Depart- 
ment) for the 1940-41 crop remain un- 
changed for the following States: Minas 
Geraes, 3,500,000 bags; Rio de Janeiro, 
750,000 bags. ‘American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro.) 

Brazil—In January, 83,471 bags of 
coffee were delivered to the market in 
Victoria, of which only 605 bags were pro- 
duced in Minas Geraes; the remainder 
came from Espirito Santo. 

Exports of coffee from Victoria during 
January totaled 86,521 bags ‘all to the 
United States) ; shipments to other ports 
of Brazil were 20,212 bags; and 600 bags 
were released for local consumption. 
Stocks at the close of January totaled 
103,766 bags, compared with 127,638 on 
hand January 1. 

All shipments of Victoria coffee for the 
crop year beginning July 1, 1940 (together 
with December exports and interstate 
shipments), reached a total of 493,823 
bags. 

The Departamento Nacional de Café 
official estimate for the 1940-41 coffee 
crop of Espirito Santo is 1,500,000 bags, as 
average 7/8 grade coffee. Local exporters, 
however, place the estimate under this 
figure, because of the severe drought. 
(American Consulate, Victoria.) 

Brazil.—According to the Bahia branch 
of the Departamento Nacional de Café, 
15,251 bags of coffee of 60 kilograms each 
(United States 6,500, Argentina 2,355, 
other States of Brazil 6,396) were shipped 
from the State of Bahia during January 
1941, compared with 11,913 bags during 
the previous month and 17,316 (none to 
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United States, 4,031 to other States of 
Brazil) in January 1940. 

The crop for the current year, ending 
June 30, 1941, is now estimated by traders 
at 180,000 to 200,000 bags. The crop for 
the coming year, ending June 30, 1942, is 
expected to be larger than the present 
crop because there has been plenty of 
rain in the coffee districts, and farmers 
are now taking more interest in their 
plantations because of circulated reports 
that the Brazilian Government may in- 
crease and fix the price of coffee. 

Stocks at Bahia on January 31, 1941, 
amounted to 47,920 bags. Arrivals from 
the interior during the month were 18,065 
bags. (American Consulate, Bahia.) 
®@ Ecuador.—Exports of coffee from Ecua- 
dor during February 1941 are estimated 
to have totaled 12,901 bags (60 kilograms 
each), including 11,724 bags to the United 
States and 1,177 to Chile. February 1940 
exports totaled 15,838 bags, including 
12,787 to the United States and 1,569 to 
Chile. Exports during the period July 
1940 to February 1941 totaled 185,813 
bags, compared with 185,970 during the 
corresponding 1939-40 period. Small 
quantities exported through border ports 
are estimated at not more than 3 percent 
of the total. 

Production during the current coffee 
(fiscal) year ending June 30, 1941, is esti- 
mated at 260,000 bags. (American Con- 
sulate General, Guayaquil.) 

@ Grenada.—Exports of cocoa from Gre- 
nada in January amounted to 2,143,232 
pounds, including 58,352 to the United 
States. 

@ Netherlands Indies—Smaller exports 
of coffee to the United States and to Near 
Eastern ports were chiefly responsible 
for the decrease in total coffee exports 
from the Netherlands Indies during No- 
vember 1940 to 58,729 bags from 68,562 
bags in October. Also, November exports 
represented a decrease of 16 percent 
compared with November 1939, prin- 
cipally as a result of the loss of Eu- 
ropean markets, despite greatly in- 
creased shipments to the United States 
(five and one-half times the amount it 
imported during November 1939). 

The area included in these figures con- 
sists of only those sections of the East 
Indies which are under control of the 
Netherlands—thus excluding the north- 
ern parts of Borneo, which are under 
British authority, and the Portuguese 
section of Timor. 

The very general estimate may be 
made that total exports during the 1940- 
41 crop year will be about half those dur- 
ing the 1933—40 year, considering the fact 
that Europe normally takes about two- 
thirds of the coffee exported from the 
Netherlands Indies and that the Eu- 
ropean market will not likely be re- 
opened for some time; also, that exports 
to non-European ports have been in- 
creased (particularly the United States). 
@ Trinidad —Exports of cocoa from 
Trinidad and Tobago in January 
amounted to 3,544,414 pounds. 

@ Venezuela.—Exports, through Mara- 
caibo, of coffee produced in the Vene- 
zuelan States of Tachira, Merida, and 
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Trujillo amounted to 141,300 bags in 
February 1941, compared with 75,683 in 
January 1941 (all to United States in 
both months), and 27,473 bags to the 
United States in February 1940, of which 
3,009 bags were for transshipment to 
Italy, 2,034 to Denmark, and 450 to 
Sweden. (There is a variation of some 
30,000 bags in private reports between 
January and February 1941 exports, be- 
cause certain vessels departed early in 
February 1941; however, the grand total 
for the 2 months is approximately the 
same in all reports.) 

Exports of coffee produced in the Cu- 
cuta region of Colombia, which passes 
through Maracaibo under customs bond 
and is handled by exporters established 
in that city, amounted to 11,700 bags in 
February 1941, compared with 17,200 
bags in January 1941 and 9,815 in Febru- 
ary 1940, all destined to the United 
States. (Bags are of 60 kilograms each, 
green coffee.) 

Shipments during January and Febru- 
ary were among the heaviest ever re- 
corded for this region, as exporters en- 
deavored to enter their coffee into the 
United States before the quota limita- 
tations were reached. The outlook for 
exports from the present time up to Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, are not favorable, as it 
appears, from private reports, that Vene- 
zuela’s quota has been filed. A reduc- 
tion in unofficial estimates of coffee in 
Storage in Maracaibo indicates that less 
than 100,000 bags are being held there. 

Growers and exporters expect a re- 
duction in production during the year 
beginning July 1, 1941, as growers have 
failed to replace trees during recent 
years because of unsatisfactory markets. 
(American Consulate, Maracaibo.) 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—An order requiring enough 
cheese to be sent to the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food to bring individual] hold- 
ings of cheese in Canada on April 1, 1941, 
down to the quantities held on April 1, 
1940, was issued by the Dairy Products 
Board of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture on March 13, 1941. 

The total quantity of cheese, not in- 
cluding “process” or “cottage,” held in 
Canadian warehouses and dairy factories 
on March 1, 1941, aggregated 18,000,000 
pounds, compared with 15,000,000 pounds 
on March 1, 1940, and 13,400,000 pounds 
on April 1, 1940. 

The primary purpose of the Depart- 
ment order is to prevent cheese exports 
from being deferred to take advantage of 
the higher price to be paid for cheese 
exported to the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Food under the 1941-42 cheese market- 
ing agreement, which became effective 
April 1, 1941. 


Grain and Products 


@ Rice unloads in Hawaii during the week 
ended March 22 consisted of 1,177,400 
pounds of cleaned rice and 366,200 pounds 
of paddy from the mainland. 

California rough and milled rice mar- 
kets were reported firm, with paddy 
quoted at 1.755 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
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shipping point in California. California- 
Japan cleaned rice was quoted at $4.125, 
delivered in Honolulu. Southern mar- 
kets registered further advances, with 
Arkansas Blue Rose at $4.15 to $4.20, 
f. o. b. southern mills. Local dealers in 
Honolulu are maintaining their stocks 
with moderate purchases. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Hono- 
lulu.) 


B Brazil—Shipments of 103,033 bags of 
rice from Porto Alegre in February were 
next to the smallest (88,152 bags in April 
1940) of the current crop year. January 
shipments totaled 115,255 bags, and those 
in February 1940, 109,119 bags. Domestic 
trade weakened considerably during the 
month because of the carnival holiday. 
Shipments abroad, however, were heavier 
than in the preceding month, and made 
up for a considerable part of the loss in 
domestic trade. 

An upward trend in prices occurred 
during the latter part of the month, and 
the Rice Institute of Rio Grande do Sul 
cleared substantial quantities of its hold- 
ings. The rice business was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Stocks are rela- 
tively small, and the new crop is expected 
to be available around the latter part of 
April. 

Shipments of Blue Rose from Porto 

Alegre during February 1941 totaled 66,- 
188 bags (53,478 milled and 12,710 un- 
milled), compared with 37,786 (36,786 
milled, 1,000 unmilled) in February 1940. 
(American Consulate, Porto Alegre.) 
@ Cuba.—Imports of wheat flour into 
Cuba during 1940 totaled 1,027,420 bags 
(of 200 pounds) valued at $4,537,545, ac- 
cording to unofficial statistics compiled 
from ships’ manifests, compared with 
1,041,829 bags valued at $3,828,357 in 
1939, and 1,034,466, valued at $5,387,642 
in 1938. The United States continued to 
be the chief source of supply, furnishing 
more than 99 percent of both volume and 
value of these imports; the small re- 
mainder came from Canada. 

Of the 1940 imports, 680,954 bags were 
shipped from New York, 292,629 from 
Gulf ports, 51,887 from Pacific coast 
ports, 1,475 from North Atlantic ports, 
and 475 bags were received directly from 
Canada. 

During January and February 1941, a 
total of 261,277 bags of flour was im- 
ported, compared with 196,354 bags dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1940. This in- 
crease was due to the desire of Cuban 
importers to arrange shipments in order 
to avoid, as far as possible, the effects of 
an increase in ocean freight rates which 
became effective on February 21, 1941. 


@ Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
in Cuba during the week ended March 26 
was considered equal to normal consump- 
tion by most of the trade, although it 
compared adversely with the high level 
of trading activity recorded during the 
previous week. Principal factors tending 
to limit Cuban buying interest were a 
further sharp upward adjustment in 
prices, and the withdrawal of offers to 
this market by several American ex- 
porters, 
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Turn-over probably did not exceed 
90,000 pockets, mostly for positions during 
May and June, according to the trade. 
Early Prolifics, 10 to 50 percent broken, 
sold in largest volume, at $4.28 to $4, a 
considerable part of the transactions 
being in the medium to better grades. 
Mixed long grains, 5 to 50 percent broken, 
were next in demand, at $4.85 to $4.35. 
Rexoras, 15 to 50 percent broken, sold 
slightly at $5.85 to $4.75, with one parcel 
of damaged grains traded at $4.25 on an 
“as per sample” basis. Single lots of 50 
percent broken Fortunas and Southern 
Japans, 10 percent broken, sold at $4.70 
and $4, respectively, with a few parcels 
of Lady Wright, 25 percent broken, being 
disposed of at $4.25 to $4.45, according to 
quality and date of delivery. (Prices are 
all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Oriental grains continued inactive, no 
sales for import, new cargoes, or firm 
offers to this market being ascertainable 
during the week. While no new nominal 
quotations on rice were reported, dealers 
stated that freights from Calcutta were 
nominally quoted at $50 per long ton, with 
no bottoms offered. 

South American rices remained quiet, 
with no sales to this market in addition 
to those previously reported. 

Imports through the port of Habana 

during March 20-26, 1941, totaled 59,253 
pockets (2,704,202 kilograms) of American 
rice, with no arrivals from any other 
source during that interval, according to 
statistics compiled privately from ships’ 
manifests. 
@ Dominican Republic—Starch, pro- 
duced from yuca grown in the central 
portion of the Dominican Republic and 
known in the United States as tapioca 
flour, was in fifth place in value of ex- 
ports from the Republic in 1940. Exports 
of this item in 1940 totaled 14,062,729 
pounds valued at $523,518, compared 
with 25,293,233 pounds valued at $620,- 
854 in 1939, and only 2,363,186 pounds 
valued at $64,197 in 1938. 

Starting as a new development about 
10 years ago, the production of starch 
went through an experimental period un- 
til last year, when some returns were 
shown for the effort and investment in 
the industry, which gives work to several 
hundred laborers. The United States is 
the principal market for this product. 
(American Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo.) 
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Poultry and Products 


@ Canada.—Canadian exports of eggs in 
the shell have greatly increased. Total 
shipments were 61,000 cases in 1938 and 
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42,000 in 1939 but rose to more than 
350,000 cases in 1940. Of the latter ex- 
ports, approximately 10 percent were 
from British Columbia, 35 percent from 
the Prairie Provinces, and nearly 50 per- 
cent from Ontario. All but about 10,000 
cases in each of the past 3 years have 
been exported to the United Kingdom. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Grenada.—Exports of nutmegs from 
Grenada in January totaled 524,384 
pounds, including 90,384 to the United 
States. 

January exports of mace amounted to 
205,744 pounds (1,008 to United States). 


Glass and Products 


@ Aden—A small market for heat- 
resisting glass globes for pressure lan- 
terns exists in Aden and the surrounding 
territory; it is primarily a price market. 

Imports of oil lamp and hurricane 
lamp globes into Aden in 1938, the latest 
year for which statistics are available are 
shown in the following table: 




















Country of origin ey = 
Germany - . BEN ROE 131 3, 083 
RAR SE er ® hs Ore. 89 1, 541 
Other British Possessions- --_- 77 599 
Other foreign countries....__.. 21 375 

TA 318 5, 598 

Hardware 


@ Colombia—Stocks of hardware in 
Colombia are low, and many articles are 
urgently needed. Although orders were 
placed long ago, many shipments are 
pending receipt. However, some British 
hardware has been received recently. 
(American Consulate, Cali.) 

@ Philippine Islands—A good market 
for cutlery exists in the Philippines, par- 
ticularly for shears and scissors. During 
the fiscal year 1939-40, the largest sup- 
plier of such products was Germany, and 
the United States was second. As a re- 
sult of the European war, a large portion 
of the business which formerly went to 
Germany is now being directed to the 
United States. Although there is a fair 
market for quality merchandise of this 
type, the largest demand is for inexpen- 
sive products which are often sold by 
street peddlers or small merchants. 


Highway and Other 
Construction 


@ Canada—A Government - financed 
corporation, to be known as Wartime 
Housing, Ltd., will be formed in Canada 
to deal with the problem of providing 
living quarters for war workers in areas 
where a shortage of housing exists, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Munitions and Sup- 
ply. For initial operations a sum of 
$100,000 will be available to the corpora- 
tion, and a limit of $10,000,000 has been 
placed to the company’s commitments, 
which may be made without further Or- 
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der in Council. Particular attention will 
be given, the official announcement said, 
to the housing question in centers where 
existing facilities are proving a handicap 
to the completion of defense projects or 
the production of munitions and war 
supplies. 

Reports from official sources indicate 

that prefabricated structures are under 
consideration in plans for the Dominion’s 
housing program and that “lumber- 
built” structures will be favored. 
@ China.—aApproximately 1,000 kilome- 
ters of new bus lines were inaugurated 
by Japanese interests in Manchuria dur- 
ing the year, and numerous new im- 
proved dirt roads were completed, espe- 
cially in North Manchuria. In urban 
centers of Manchuria gasoline shortages 
became acute and bus and taxi services 
were seriously impaired. 

In North China important feeder high- 
ways to connect with railways have been 
completed in several regions. Japanese- 
monopolized bus services in North China 
were reported to be operating over 12,000 
kilometers of routes at the end of the 
year. Efforts to expand motor trans- 
portation in Shantung Province were 
largely thwarted by guerilla interference. 
Several passenger bus routes on roads 
leading from the Wuhan cities to nearby 
centers in Central China were inaugu- 
rated by Japanese during the year. 

All public motor bus services in the 
East Central China region are a monop- 
oly of Japanese interests, which have 
approximately 90 passenger busses in 
operation in the northern section of the 
International Settlement of Shanghai 
and possibly 350 such vehicles on an esti- 
mated 500 miles of routes in the 
Shanghai-Nanking-Hangchow triangle of 
trunk highways and branching roads. 
Highways in the region are in bad repair 
and much of the trucking is done under 
military auspices, though certain Chinese 
concerns have been able, by paying for 
the privilege, to operate trucking services 
in this region. A similar monopoly by 
Japanese of motor highway transporta- 
tion in the occupied region of Kwang- 
tung Province obtains. 

Highways in the coastal districts of 
eastern Fukien Province and those form- 
ing approaches to uninvaded portions of 
Kwangtung Province, which were torn 
up by the Chinese authorities early in the 
conflict, have not been restored and re- 
main out of commission. 

The Yunnan-Burma highway was re- 
stored to its intended importance on 
October 18, 1940, following termination 
of the Anglo-Japanese agreement for a 
3-month closure of the Burma ap- 
proaches to traffic in certain specified 
materials of strategic value. Efforts are 
now being made to rush shortly to com- 
pletion the new alternative highway 
route between Burma and Sikang Prov- 
ince via points in western Hunnan to 
connect with the Szechwan highway sys- 
tem. Highways and motor transporta- 
tion constitute important links in the 
chain of routes and methods employed 
for traffic between the Chinese Govern- 
ment centers of activity and small ports 
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on the Kwangtung coast through which 
commercial traffic was carried on with 
Hong Kong especially in late months of 
the year. 

According to reports, a better organi- 
zation of West China motor transporta- 
tion and servicing facilities was effected 
in the first half of 1940, in which pro- 
gram American experts participated. 

H Colombia.—The Department of Caldas 
of Colombia has been authorized to in- 
crease by 500,000 pesos the bond issue 
of 1,500,000 pesos authorized in 1939, the 
proceeds to be used to cancel debts con- 
tracted by the Department for the con- 
struction of highways. (American Em- 
bassy, Bogota.) 

@ Jraqg—The sum of 45,000 Iraq dinars 
has been appropriated for the extension 
of the railway line from shu’aibah, near 
Basrah, to Zubair. The construction of 
the line itself, which cost 27,250 dinars, 
is reported to be completed, but construc- 
tion of stations, buildings, etc., was not 
completed at the end of the year. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Baghdad.) 

@ Norway.—Efforts will be made to 
hasten the reconstruction of the Roros- 
banen from narrow to standard gage in 
order that the entire dister-e, Koppang- 
Storen, will be open to *‘uudard gage 
traffic before the summer, according to 
“Nationen and Tidens Tegn.” The au- 
thorities are endeavoring to provide the 
necessary material in order that work 
may be started within the next 2 weeks. 
Reconstruction includes the reinforce- 
ment of 70 bridges and underpasses be- 
tween Storen and Tynset, and in addi- 
tion about 160,000 new ties have to be 
laid. The reinforcement of the large 
bridges will be turned over to contrac- 
tors, while construction of the smaller 
bridges will be undertaken by the rail- 
ways. 

@ Sweden—The railway electrification 
program is once more progressing. The 
Langsele-Vannas, the most southerly line 
in the Lulea Division, is in course of 
electrification, and on September 20, 
1940, the Langsele-Mellansel section, 91 
kilometers (57 miles) was brought into 
electric operation; work is also in prog- 
ress on the Mellansel-Vannas section, 
120 kilometers (75 miles).  Electrifica- 
tion to Boden, the junction with the 
Lulea-Narvik electric line, is to follow. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Germany.—The German press states 
that political and military developments 
during the past year have notably 
strengthened the position of the Reich’s 
iron and steel industry. The continental 
ore situation, it is stated, has been 
changed to the great advantage of Ger- 
many as a result of the Norwegian cam- 
paign, the acquisition of Lorraine and 
the reestablishment of the customs’ un- 
ion between Germany and Luxembourg. 
At the same time, ore reserves within 
the Reich itself have been developed to a 
point where it is possible that the goal 
set by the Four-Year Plan for the annual 
exploitation of about 25,700,000 metric 
tons of ore has been reached. 
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Coal, it is reported, is being canalized 
to the domestic metallurgical industry 
at the expense of all other consumers and 
labor has been diverted to this activity 
from less essential branches of produc- 
tion. However, little progress has been 
made in Germany in the last year in the 
development of alloy metals, ond in this 
field substitutes have had to be sought 
against the day when the Reich’s re- 
serves shall have been exhausted, it is 
stated. 
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Leather and Products 


@ Exports of leather footwear from the 
United States totaled 228,513 pairs valued 
at $397,088 in February, the highest total 
reached since September 1940. Women’s 
and misses’ footwear composed more 
than 56.5 percent of the quantity of this 
trade, men’s almost 24 percent, and in- 
fants’ and children’s about 11 percent. 

Boot and shoe imports in the same 
month amounted to 198,744 pairs valued 
at $118,497—the smallest quantity im- 
ported since October 1940. More than 
58 percent of this trade consisted of foot- 
wear with fabric uppers, and less than 35 
percent were women’s and misses’ shoes, 
The average unit price of leather foot- 
wear exported during February was about 
$1.74; the average for imports was less 
than 60 cents. 

Exports of leather from the United 
States during February were valued at 
$1,421,615, an amount greater than the 
average for the past 2 years. Sole, calf, 
kid and side upper leathers comprised 
the bulk of shipments. For several 
months the Soviet Union has been mak- 
ing important purchases of American 
sole leather backs, bends, and _ sides. 
This business continued during February 
when shipments to the Soviet Union 
amounted to 1,247,451 pounds valued at 
$479,336. 

Imports of leather during February 
were valued at $448,102, which was lower 
than the average monthly value of this 
trade in the 3 preceding years. Calf, 
rough-tanned and patent leathers com- 
prised the largest share of this trade. 

@ Egypt—A marked decline in imports 
of leather into Egypt has occurred since 
Italy entered the war; trade in the last 
half of 1940 amounted to only about 25 
percent of the 1939 total. Local import- 
ers give the following reasons for the 
large decline: unfavorable quotations 
from American exporters; delays in 
transportation; delays in receipt of ship- 
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ping documents by mail; inadequacy of 
samples supplied by exporters; and pres- 
ent efforts of domestic suppliers to re- 
place all types of imported leathers. 

Stocks of leather imported early in 
1940 are now almost completely ex- 
hausted and early in 1941 were selling at 
about eight times the normal price. This 
has enabled the local suppliers to be- 
come more active in many lines and 
they have thus far been fairly successful 
in replacing some varieties formerly im- 
ported. Productive capacity of Egyptian 
plants has more than doubled since 
December 1939. 

The domestic industry now feels that 
even when international trade is again 
normal imported leathers will meet with 
much stronger competition from the 
Egyptian products. A decided increase 
has also occurred in the production of 
belting and other industrial leathers and 
leather products. 


Lumber and Products 


@ United States exports of hardwood 
and softwood lumber (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed tim- 
ber, sawed railroad ties and box shooks), 
logs, and hewn railroad ties for the first 
2 months of 1941 totaled 158,291 M board 
feet, compared with 157,915 M feet for 
the same period of 1940, an increase of 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Of the 1941 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding railroad ties and box shooks) 
accounted for 140,786 M. board feet, com- 
pared with 137,247 M feet, an increase 
of 2.6 percent; exports of logs and hewn 
timber (including railroad ties) totaled 
17,505 M feet, as against 20,668 M feet, 
a decrease of 15 percent. 

Exports of sawed softwood (excluding 
railroad ties and box shooks) totaled 
85,964 M feet (105,773 in 1940). This 
group consisted principally of Douglas 
fir; southern pine; spruce; white, ponde- 
rosa, and sugar pine; redwood; cedar; 
and cypress). Cedar was the only spe- 
cies that showed a gain. 

Sawed-hardwood exports (including 
flooring and excluding railroad ties and 
box shooks) totaled 25,287 M feet for the 
first 2 months of 1941 (16,335 in 1940). 

Exports of softwood logs for the first 
2 months of 1941 amounted to 10,954 M 
feet (10,997 in 1940); hardwood-log ex- 
ports totaled 3,148 M feet (6,791 in 1940). 

Other exports for the first 2 months of 
1941 were hewn railroad ties totaling 
3,403 M feet (2,880 in 1940); sawed rail- 
road ties, 12,073 M feet (4,481 in 1940); 
and box shooks, 17,462 M feet (10,652 in 
1940). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabi- 
net woods, sawed railroad ties, box 
shooks, and empty packing cases) for 
the first 2 months of 1941 totaled 158,790 
M feet (131,306 in 1940), a gain of 21 
Percent. Of this amount, logs (hard- 
wood and softwood) accounted for 28,937 
M feet (32,283 in 1940); softwood lum- 
ber, 109,915 M feet (76,648 in 1940), a 
gain of 43 percent; hardwood lumber 
and sawed cabinet woods, 19,108 M feet 
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(21,424 in 1940), the latter item showing 
a loss of 11 percent. 

Of the softwood lumber group, spruce 
was the most important species im- 
ported during the first 2 months of 1941, 
totaling 47,437 M feet (36,802 in 1940). 
Imports of fir and hemlock combined to- 
taled 31,069 M feet (16,449 in 1940), and 
imports of pine amounted to 19,888 M 
feet (15,289 in 1940). 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


Machine Tool Exports Decline Sharply 


@ Exports of power-driven metalworking 
machinery in February were 32 percent 
below the January level, owing chiefly to 
reduced exports to Great Britain, but 
shipments of industrial machinery valued 
at $37,493,575 were only 13 percent below 
the January total of $42,931,123, owing to 
the substantial gains recorded for power- 
generating, textile, and construction 
machinery and numerous other types of 
industrial equipment. 

Machine tool exports to England drop- 
ped from $16,902,862 in January to $8,- 
674,766 in February; that country’s share 
in the total United States machine-tool 
exports declining from 77 to 58 percent. 
Shipments to Canada continued to in- 
crease, totaling $4,272,527 in February 
against $3,806,043 in January. Exports 
to Japan declined to $16,930 from $217,- 
268, but consignments to Russia rose to 
$484,542 from the $95,238 recorded in 
January. 
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Power-Driven Metalworking Machinery 
Exports Lower 


February exports of power-driven 
metalworking machinery, the lowest 
since last July, amounted to $16,544,102, 
compared with $24,400,387 in January, 
and $28,753,334 in December when an all- 
time record was established. February 
shipments of lathes were valued at $3,- 
005,665 against $4,827,926 in the preced- 
ing month; exports of milling machines 
amounted to $3,156,497, compared with 
$5,804,191; grinder shipments $2,838,031, 
against $3,391,971; and drilling machines, 
$1,168,805, compared with $1,775,048 in 
January. 

A sharp drop in exports to Russia and 
reduced shipments to Canada brought 
the February total for rolling mill equip- 
ment to $505,321 from $1,400,767 recorded 
in the preceding month. 
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Exports of metalworking machinery 
other than power-driven continued to 
rise, however, reaching $1,374,332 in 
February compared with the January 
total of $1,039,620. 


Gains in Other Groups 


Smaller variations were recorded for 
shipments of mining, well, and pumping 
machinery, valued at $4,435,487 in Feb- 
ruary against $4,036,629 in the preceding 
month. Exports of mining and quarry- 
ing equipment amounted to $1,228,213, a 
small decline from the $1,280,571 re- 
corded in January; oil-well and refining 
equipment rose to $2,381,393 from $2,- 
015,568; and pumping equipment was up 
to $825,881 from $686,152. 

A 20-percent gain was registered for 
construction and conveying machinery, 
with February shipments valued at $3,- 
456,285, compared with $2,801,445 in the 
preceding month. Exports of excavators 
and parts, amounting to $938,826 against 
$347,979 in January, were responsible for 
the greater part of the increase. Graders 
and scrapers totaled $599,263, compared 
with $581,480 in January; cranes, hoists, 
and derricks, $592,900 against $628,893; 
but exports of conveying equipment and 
parts dropped to $285,350 from $326,298. 


Turbine Exports Higher 


An increase of nearly $1,000,000 in 
shipments of mechanical-drive turbines 
featured exports of power-generating 
machinery in February. Total exports 
of power-generating equipment reached 
$3,302,398, or 46 percent more than the 
January figure of $2,264,289. With ship- 
ments of mechanical drive turbines 
valued at $1,185,191, the total for all 
steam engines, boilers, and accessories 
amounted to $1,641,569 against $468,631 
in January. Diesel and semi-Diesel 
marine engines worth $597,885 were ex- 
ported in February compared with $800,- 
105 in the preceding month; other Diesel 
and semi-Diesel engines amounted to 
$190,981 against $114,223 in January. 
Exports of other internal combustion en- 
gines rose to $359,269 from $222,849, and 
engine accessories were up to $423,348 
from $381,779. Shipments of water 
wheels, water turbines, and parts dropped 
to $68,517 from $208,257. 

Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery 
valued at $2,133,220 was exported in 
February, representing a gain of 25 per- 
cent over the January trade amounting 
to $1,708,417. Shipments of textile ma- 
chinery totaled $1,432,945 against $1,- 
072,477 in the preceding month, and ex- 
ports of sewing machines and parts came 
to $643,609 as against $589,489 in 
January. 


Exports of Other Industrial Machinery 


Exports of equipment classified as 
“other industrial machinery” amounted 
to $6,247,751, a small decline from the 
$6,680,336 recorded in January. Ship- 
ments of ball and roller bearings and 
parts dropped to $1,081,468 from $1,321,- 
831, breaking a series of gains which had 
been uninterrupted since last August. 
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Air compressor exports were valued at 
$622,030, the highest total in many 
months and well above the January value 
of $397,277. Exports of woodworking 
machinery rose to $336,036 from $215,306, 
whereas declines were recorded for 
valves, down to $352,632 from $429,016, 
and for sugar-mill equipment, valued at 
$124,728 in February as against $193,293 
in January. 

Printing and bookbinding equipment 
amounting to $371,112 was exported in 
February, compared with $428,273 in the 
preceding month. 


Increased Farm Equipment Exports 


Totaling $5,418,683, United States ex- 

ports of farm implements and machinery 
were 21 percent greater than the com- 
parable trade in February 1940. The in- 
crease was largely due to a gain of almost 
a million dollars in shipments of trac- 
tors and parts. Tillage implement ex- 
ports amounted to $498,238, or nearly 30 
percent below the corresponding 1940 
trade, whereas harvesting machinery, 
valued at $422,737, was 37 percent higher, 
and miscellaneous farm equipment val- 
ued at $442,903 recorded a small gain. 
Tractor exports totaled $4,054,805, show- 
ing a 32-percent increase over the Febru- 
ary 1940 shipments valued at $3.066,920. 
Consignments of wheel tractors amounted 
to $1,261,443 in February against $913,983 
a year ago. With tracklaying tractors, 
shipments of the carburetor type were 
down to only $162,577 from $300,115 in 
February 1940, but the fuel injection type 
reached $1,420,164 compared with $897,- 
242 last year. Foreign sales of tractor 
parts and accessories totaled $1,203,296, a 
gain of 26 percent over the corresponding 
1940 trade. 
@ India.—A canning factory capable of 
handling a wide variety of food products 
is to be set up at Quilon, Travancore, 
under the management of the Industrial 
Development Co. The total investment 
in canning and cold-storage machinery is 
expected to be 95,000 rupees, or about 
$28,500. Some used machinery is being 
brought from South India, but the re- 
mainder will probably be imported. The 
above-mentioned company is located at 
Cantonment, Quilon, Travancore, South 
India. 

India—A new paper factory which is 

expected to employ about 1,000 workmen 
is to be constructed in the State of 
Baroda. The State government will 
assist the enterprise in a number of ways, 
permitting duty-free entry of the neces- 
sary machinery and granting the com- 
pany a 25-year monopoly. 
@ New Zealand.—Activity in the metal- 
working industries during 1940 was 
hampered by difficulties in obtaining ma- 
chine tools and related equipment. This 
situation was not primarily due to im- 
port and exchange restrictions, but rather 
to the unavailability of stocks for export 
in the countries of manufacture. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


HB Afghanistan.—The market for phar- 
maceuticals and prepared medicines is 
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limited, owing to the very small purchas- 
ing power of the people, and the price 
factor far outweighs quality. While 
there is no import trade control, foreign 
exchange is restricted. Japanese prod- 
ucts, which are favored, are usually pur- 
chased through or from Indian agents 
or distributors. 

BH Colombia.—Balsams of tolu and co- 
paiba are exported from Colombia. It is 
understood that the plant Styraz offici- 
nalis, from which the styrax gum im- 
ported into the United States is said to 
be extracted, is not found in Colombia 
but the species Styrar tomentosum, 
which is reported to grow there, is said 
to possess similar properties to the Styrax 
officinalis. Information is lacking as to 
the availability in commercial quantities 
of the type of plant considered as a po- 
tential source in Colombia for styrax 
gum. One local firm has expressed in- 
terest in developing a source of supply 
of this material. (American Vice Consul, 
Bogota.) 


Metals, Nonferrous 


@ Canada.—Indications are that gold- 
mining operations in Canada during the 
current year will be expanded appreci- 
ably. During the month of January the 
amount of gold received at the. Royal 
Mint amounted to 461,602 fine ounces, 
valued at $17,800,000, or at an annual 
rate of $214,000,000. In 1940 gold pro- 
duction in the Dominion was valued at 
approximately $203,000,000. 

Mining interests at Toronto are said to 

foresee a year of intensive prospecting 
operations, with special emphasis on new 
gold properties. There have been rela- 
tively few new gold deposits discovered 
and developed in Canada in recent years, 
with the result that existing ore bodies 
are decreasing. Because of this develop- 
ment the economic position of the Ca- 
nadian gold-mining industry is being 
gradually weakened. The industry is 
now seeking Government cooperation as 
a defense measure to encourage more in- 
dividual prospectors, whose discoveries 
are the usual basis for more extensive 
exploration by the important mining 
interests. 
@ Italy—The Italian Metallic Metals 
Administration, a Government-controlled 
organization, is planning to construct a 
new plant at Serra Ricco, near Genoa, 
for the production of vanadium, accord- 
ing to the Italian press. 

In Italy, vanadium is recovered from 
naphtha ashes, the ashes being collected 
in ports and industrial establishments 
and shipped to the processing plant 
of the Metals Administration at 
Rivarolo-Genoa. According to press in- 
formation, 974 metric tons of naphtha 
ashes were treated at this plant during 
the period July 1938 to June 1939, yield- 
ing a total of approximately 50 metric 
tons of vanadium pentoxide. Indica- 
tions are that the new plant will have a 
daily production capacity of 120 kilo- 
grams (264 pounds). 

It is officially reported in Italy that 
local production of vanadium accounts 
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for about one-half the normal demand 
of the country. 


Motion Pictures 


@ New Zealand.—During the 4 weeks 
ended January 25, 1941, a total of 25 
feature motion pictures of 165,480 linear 
feet was registered in New Zealand, of 
which 22 of 144,870 feet were American 
and 3 of 20,610 feet were British. In the 
comparable period ended January 28, 
1940, 40 films with an aggregate length 
of 289,910 feet were registered, 37 of 267,- 
830 feet being non-British and 3 of 22,- 
080 feet being British. 

Imports of new motion-picture film 
from the United States during the cal- 
endar year 1940 were valued at £NZ144,- 
482, in comparison with £NZ186,253 for 
1939 and £NZ228,702 for 1938. 

Film-hire tax collected by the Land 
and Income Tax Department during the 
period from April 1, 1940, to September 
30, 1940, totaled £NZ41,000, as compared 
with £NZ45,000 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

The Film Industry Board has made 
representations to the Government to 
permit the release of certain pictures 
which were withdrawn from circula- 
tion at the outbreak of hostilities, it 
having been considered by the censor that 
they were detrimental to the Dominion’s 
war effort. 

It is understood that the New Zealand 
Minister of Industries and Commerce has 
approved the appointment of a theater 
licensing tribunal with a right to appeal 
to the Minister. 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Waxes 


@ Exports of naval stores from the United 
States in the first 2 months of 1941 reg- 
istered declines in all categories. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 





First 2 months— 
Item -- —— 
1940 1941 


Gum rosin Ibs 
Wood rosin do 
Gum spirits of turpentine, gals 
Wood turpentine do 
Pine oil do 


38, 901, 500 15, O85, 835 
38, 476, 000 13, 970, 757 
874, 001 447, 644 
682, 057 151, 204 
455, 251 | 238, 334 





@ Imports of varnish gums into the 
United States during the first 2 months 
of 1941 recorded increases for damar 
gum, crude lac, and the classification for 
“Other varnish gums.” Losses in quan- 
tity were shown in receipts of kauri and 
unbleached shellac. 
Details follow: 





First 2 months— 
Item — 

1940 | 1941 
Damar . _.Ib..| 2, 709, 839 3, 803, 295 
Kauri ._.do 327, 127 91, S84 
Lac, crude ..do 4,914, 731 5, O64, 494 
Shellac, unbleached do 7, 445, 340 6, 601, 566 
Other varnish gums do 3, 813, 116 3, 877, 486 





®@ Guatemala.—Production of beeswax 
in Guatemala is comparatively small, 
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Exports in 1940 increased to a total value 
of 4,725 quetzales from 668 in 1939 and 
1,703 quetzales during the preceding year. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


8 China.—Japan was an important mar- 
ket for Inner Mongolian linseed before 
the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
taking about 20 percent of total Tientsin 
linseed exports of 1,561,607 bushels in 
the 1935-36 crop year. Following occu- 
pation of the Peking-Suiyuan railway 
zone, the Japanese monopolized trade in 
this product as a means of obtaining an 
oilseed supply for the Empire. 

Tientsin linseed exports declined from 
643,034 bushels in the crop year 1936-37, 
to 271,764 bushels in 1937-38, 176,503 in 
1938-39, and 53,897 in 1939-40. This de- 
cline indicates a large increase in con- 
sumption within Inner Mongolia and 
North China—partly for cooking and il- 
luminating purposes, partly as linseed oil 
mixed with gasoline as an aviation lubri- 
cant, and partly as a result of the low 
price established on linseed. 

Export returns, however, probably do 
not include Japanese military purchases 
at ‘“fixed’”’ prices, linseed transported by 
overland routes from Inner Mongolia to 
Manchuria, or cargo bought by German 
firms for shipment via the trans-Siberian 
railway. Since the beginning of the 
1940-41 crop year (September-August) , 
German firms are reported to have 
bought in Tientsin about 500 tons of lin- 
seed for shipment via Dairen and the 
trans-Siberian railway, which shipments 
have not appeared in published Customs 
returns for the port of Tientsin. 

In the 1935-36 crop year, Tientsin lin- 
seed shipments to the United States 
reached a record high of 397,642 bushels. 
These exports dropped to 23,389 bushels 
in 1938-39, to 12,325 bushels in 1939-40, 
and completely disappeared in the 1940— 
41 crop year. In view of the rigid control 
established by the Japanese military au- 
thorities, and the large needs of the Jap- 
anese Empire for linseed and other oil- 
seeds from the yen-bloc areas, there is 
little likelihood that substantial quanti- 
ties of linseed will become available for 
export to the American market during 
1941, even through Japanese export 
houses. 


@ Germany.—Germany has been in- 
tensively developing the processing of 
grape seeds as a source of oil, and an an- 
nual production of over 1,500 metric tons 
is expected, according to the press. 

Two methods of obtaining the oil are 
employed—simple pressing, and extrac- 
tion by means of gasoline or trichloroe- 
thylene. The extracted oil is suitable 
for edible purposes, while oil obtained by 
warm-pressing, or second pressing, is for 
use in soap and varnish manufacture. 

Paints and lacquers incorporating 
grape-seed oil dry somewhat more slowly 
than those containing linseed oil, but 
they are reported to be more resistant to 
sunshine and high temperatures. Grape- 
seed oil in general lacks uniformity and 
its chemical composition is determined 
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by varying factors of climate, soil, and 
application of fertilizer. 

Other leading wine producing coun- 
tries in Europe, especially Italy, as well 
as France and Greece, have for some 
years obtained oil from this source. It 
is reported that Italy will soon have an 
annual production of some 10,000 tons 
of oil from grape seeds. Extensive exper- 
iments have been conducted in France, 
and Spain is reported to be developing an 
efficient grape-Seed oil industry (about 
5,000 tons, annually, are expected) , based 
on its large wine production, the oil to 
serve as a substitute for linseed and Olive 
oils in the manufacture of paints, lac- 
quers, and soap. The Balkan countries 
are also expected to develop oil produc- 
tion from this source, and it is estimated 
that, including these countries, the Eu- 
ropean Continent will soon be capable of 
furnishing an annual production of 
around 60,000 metric tons of high-grade 
oil from grape seeds. 

Legislation enacted within the last sev- 
eral years requires all vintners in Ger- 
many to deliver byproduct grape residue 
to prescribed regional depots at officially 
established prices, and the depots then 
process the residue for extracting the 
seeds and obtaining the oil. 


Paper and Related Products 


B Chile—Domestic production of news- 
print was only 100 metric tons higher 
in 1940 than in 1939. The only mill 
producing newsprint reported an output 
of 10,700 tons of both newsprint and 
magazine paper, of which 9,000 tons were 
in rolls and 1,700 tons in sheets. Im- 
ports during 1940 slightly exceeded those 
for the preceding year, reaching 10,344 
tons. For the first time in many years 
the United States ranked first in the list 
of supplying countries, and Sweden was 
a close second. Canada continued to lose 
ground, imports from that source having 
declined steadily since 1937, when they 
amounted to 9,576 tons. It is reported 
that no recent importations of newsprint 
have come in from Scandinavian or other 
European countries, but official statistics 
are lacking. 

According to reliable estimates, the 

country’s annual consumption of news- 
print is in the neighborhood of 16,000 
metric tons, of which about 13,000 are 
consumed by dailies and the remainder 
by magazines. Stocks on hand are con- 
sidered normal, and on the basis of the 
above figures would have been around 
5,000 tons on January 1, 1941. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Santiago.) 
HB India.—A new paper mill is to be con- 
structed in the State of Baroda, accord- 
ing to an article published in the Febru- 
ary 1, 1941, issue of Commerce, a Bombay 
weekly trade journal. The article states 
that the raw material for the manufac- 
ture will be obtained from the bamboo 
forests of the Navsari District in Baroda. 
It is understood that the new enterprise 
will employ about 1,000 people. 

The new enterprise will receive aid 
from the Government of Baroda in the 
form of various subsidies; permission to 
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import duty free the necessary machin- 
ery, raw materials, and chemicals for the 
operation of the mill; and preference for 
its products in the purchase of paper 
supplies for the State. 

@ Switzerland—Total paper production 
in 1940 exceeded the peak figures for 
1937; on the other hand, the output of 
newseprint alone was approximately 20 
percent lower than in 1939. The largest 
increase in production was recorded for 
wrapping paper, for which there is a con- 
tinued heavy demand. Rationing of 
foodstuffs and packaging in smaller 
quantities requires more wrapping paper. 
Moreover, paper is being used increasingly 
for packaging in place of jute, cotton, and 
tin. 

Up to now, the raw-material supply 
has presented little difficulty. The prin- 
cipal problem in connection with produc- 
tion has been the coal shortage. Despite 
an increase in the cost of raw materials, 
prices of various kinds of paper have re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

The Government has decreed measures 
looking to the reclaiming of old paper, 
which is being systematically collected 
for this purpose. 


Cellulose Fodders in Northern Europe 


@ Finland—A process has been de- 
veloped in Finland for producing, by a 
special method of fermentation, a cellu- 
lose fodder having a high protein con- 
tent. Plans have been formulated for an 
initial output of some 50,000 metric tons. 
@ Germany—Faced with a shortage of 
feedstuffs as a result of the British naval 
blockade, German scientists, according to 
press reports, have perfected a protein 
fodder from wood pulp which is said to 
offer a satisfactory emergency feed for 
livestock. Intensive experiments were 
carried on in Germany in pre-war years 
for the purpose of obtaining protein 
fodder by the sugarization of wood. 
Realizing the country’s dependence upon 
imported fodder, the German Govern- 
ment contributed considerable sums for 
subsidizing these experiments. 

To promote the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fodder from wood pulp, the Berlin 
Cellulose Fodder Company was recently 
organized. The concern, which is spon- 
sored by the Government, will not manu- 
facture the fodder, but will finance the 
construction of cellulose-fodder factories. 
Present plans, according to the National 
Zeitung of February 12, 1941, call for 
eight plants; construction of the first 
one was to have started early in March. 
These plants will produce cellulose meal 
from chemical wood pulp. Mixed with 
egg white, oats, molasses, and carbonic 
calcium, this product is reported to pro- 
vide an effective substitute for the fodders 
formerly in use. Horses used in the 
experiments to test the suitability of this 
fodder are reported to have eaten it with 
apparent relish, and to have done the 
same amount of work as other horses, 
without loss of weight and without diges- 
tive troubles. For the present, this type 
of fodder will be fed only to horses and 
cattle. 
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HB Norway.—Norway is reported to be in 
a position to produce annually around 
100,000 metric tons of cellulose fodder as 
a by-product of its wood pulp industry, 
press reports reveal. Ordinary sulfite 
and sulfate wood pulp is subjected to a 
special cooking process designed to in- 
crease its digestibility. The resulting 
product is then mixed with herring meal 
and other waste from the fish-conserv- 
ing industry and with root vegetables. 

H Sweden.—Three new plants have al- 
ready been built in Sweden for producing 
fodder cellulose. The method utilized is 
based upon cooking the wood pulp with 
soda lye, separation of the wood fiber, and 
fermentation of the residue. Incorpora- 
tion of sugars improves the taste and 
nutritive qualities of the fermented cel- 
lulose for livestock. It is reported that 
this type of cellulose fodder has given 
satisfactory results in several tests, but 
that it is suitable only for feeding horses 
and cattle. While this fodder substitute 
does not contain protein, it is stated to 
be equal to oats in total nutritive value 
and is considered especially valuable for 
mixing with soya cake, molasses, and 
other materials in the production of 
mixed fodders. It is reported that the 
Swedish Government has already ordered 
a supply of 50,000 metric tons of this 
fodder. 


Petroleum and Products 


HB Canada.—A plan is under considera- 
tion, according to local press reports, to 
establish an experimental plant to pro- 
duce motor fuels from a combination of 
ordinary gasoline and wheat-produced 
alcohol. Sources concerned in develop- 
ing new outlets for surplus Canadian 
wheat are said to believe that large 
quantities of low-grade grain could be 
processed into alcohol and, properly 
mixed with gasoline, would produce a 
workable motor fuel. Last year’s wheat 
crop in the Dominion was the largest on 
record and with a large carry-over from 
the preceding year Canadian storage 
facilities are now taxed to the utmost. 

It is estimated that an addition of 10 
percent power alcohol, manufactured 
from wheat, to Canada’s total gasoline 
consumption would require over 40,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat annually. A mix- 
ture of the power alcohol from wheat 
with ordinary gasoline, it is claimed, 
would result in a suitable fuel with a 
higher octane rating, but at a slightly 
increased cost. 


Radio 


@ Brazil—The Telefunken distributor 
(Siemens Schuckert) has been receiving 
its radios from an American company. 
Statistics show the import of 437 radio 
sets into Rio de Janeiro by the local com- 
pany from the United States and Argen- 
tina in 1940. Most of these, however, 
came from the United States. 

Statistics of imports through Santos 
and Porto Alegre are not available, but it 
is reliably estimated that the Seimens- 
Schuckert company did not import more 
than 1,000 radio sets into all of Brazil 
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during 1940. There are at present no in- 
dications that imports will be greater in 
1941. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Export orders for rolling stock and 
locomotives during 1940 reached the 
highest peak since 1929, when orders for 
rolling stock totaled 1,774 cars, an in- 
crease of 298 units, compared with the 
preceding year. In spite of a decrease 
in Canadian purchases, which dropped to 
936 cars, a decrease of 6,071 as compared 
with 1939. Over a long period of years 
the Canadian market has taken approxi- 
mately 17 percent of our total exports of 
railway cars but in 1940 only 936 cars 
were shipped to that country, compared 
with 6,071 in 1939. 

Orders received in 1940 included the 
following: 








Destination Item 

Brazilian Government 150 gondola. 
Brazilian Government 150 flat. 
Brazilian Government 150 box. 
Brazilian Government 8 tank. 
Central Venezuela 3 flat. 
Ebasco Services, Colombia, S. A 2 tank. 
F. C. del Pacifico de Nicaragua 15 banana. 
F. C. El Palito-Palma Sola, Venezuela_| 40 banana. 
Gregg Co., Ltd., S.A 10 flat. 
Gregg Co., Ltd., 8S. A 20 cane. 
Gregg Co., Ltd., 8. A 20 box. 
O. Philipp & Co., 8. A 8 flat 
Peru 5 flat. 
Petroleous Mexicanos 15 flat. 
Royal State Railways of Siam 500 S. S. box. 
Sao Paulo-Parana, Brazil 25 8.8. box 
Selma Mercantile Corporation, Vene- | 3 flat. 

zuela. 
U.8.8.R 500 air dump. 
United Fruit Company | 120 banana. 
Usina Santa Thersinah, Brazil 


30 cane. 





Export orders for locomotives during 
the year totaled 85, of which 55 were 
steam and 30 electric. This figure is 
more than double that of the preceding 
year, during which 40 locomotive orders, 
comprising 36 steam and 4 Diesei electric 
were booked for export. 

These locomotives were destined as 
follows: 





Num- 


Item her Type 
STEAM 
Brazil and Bolivia 4 | 2-6-0 freight. 
Brazilian Government _--_-- 23 | 2-8-2. 
Brazilian Government 3 | 2-6-6-2 freight. 
Chilean State Railways 10 | 4-8-2. 
Estrada De Ferro de Goiaz, 1 | 4-6-0 passenger 
Brazil. ; } and freight. 
Guayaquil and Quito, Ecua- 2 | 2-8-0 freight. 
dor. | 
Sanchoku Development, 6 | 2-8-2. 
Korea. b | | ; 
Sao Paulo-Parana, Brazil } 2 | 2-8-2 freight. 
United Fruit Company | 4 | 2-8-2 freight. 
ELECTRIC | 
| 
| 
E. de F. Sorocabana, Brazil_-- 20 | Mixed traffic. 
Shunting. 


U.S. 8. R. Sorocabana, Brazil 10 | 
| | 





@ Argentina.—The only block signal in- 
stallations in operation are those of the 
Central Argentine and Southern Rail- 
ways in their suburban service. It is es- 
timated that there are not over 200 kilo- 
meters of railways in the country that 
have the automatic installation. For the 
rest, the hand operated block signal sys- 
tem is used for double tracks and the 
token system for signal tracks. The three 
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subways in the City of Buenos Aires are, 
of course, equipped with automatic block 
signals. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires.) 

@ Brazil—During the first 9 months of 
1940, Brazil’s imports from Great Britain 
included the following materials: Rail- 
way trucks, 1,814 tons, value 5,714 contos; 
steam locomotives, five units, value 4,149 
contos; and locomotive accessories, 649 
tons, value 2,280 contos. 

@ Chile—Norwegian steamer Belno re- 
cently arrived in Valparaiso with 11 loco- 
motives, representing the rest of the 
material acquired by the Chilean State 
Railways from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Six of the locomotives are of 
Mikado and 5 of Montana types, for 
heavy haulage and for passenger traffic, 
respectively. The Mikado engines are 
destined for service between Coquimbo 
and Pueblo Hundido, and the Montanas 
for the line between Talea and Temuco 
it is stated. 

@ China—Construction in connection 
with the conversion of the former Swa- 
tow-Chaochowfu railway into a highway 
has been completed and the new road 
placed in service. The railway was de- 
stroyed by the Chinese prior to the occu- 
pation by Japanese troops. 

@ Jrag—tThe Iraqui Railways, which in 
the past have largely depended on India 
for mechanics and engineers, have now 
established a Railways Technical School. 
Sixty-eight students have joined this 
school, 16 of them secondary school grad- 
uates who, after 2 years’ training in 
Baghdad, will be sent to England for 3 
years to specialize in traffic and railway 
engineering. The others, most of whom 
come from intermediate schools, will at- 
tend courses here varying between 8 
months and 3 years, during which they 
will be trained in theoretical as well as 
practical work. They will, in addition, 
attend lectures in the English language. 
The tutorial staff includes senior techni- 
cal members of the Staff of the Directo- 
rate-General of Railways. 
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Rubber and Products 
Imports 


@ Imports of crude rubber during Febru- 
ary amounted to 73,974 long tons, valued 
at $29,815,343, compared with 86,833 tons 
in the preceding month, and 43,088 dur- 
ing February 1940. Latex accounted for 
2,946 tons of the total, and guayule for 
283 tons. Although the decline from 
January was marked, the net increase in 
United States stocks was 12,631 tons, 
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after deducting 61,016 tons for consump- 
tion and 327 tons for reexports. 

Imports of rubber products during 
February were valued at $87,014, com- 
pared with $123,627 during January, and 
$137,416 in February 1940. Canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoes, of which 120,001 pairs 
valued at $24,295 were imported, were 
the chief item. Others of importance 
were crepe sole rubber, $11,210; scrap 
rubber, $8,650; belts and belting, $7,852; 
and rubber balls, including golf and lawn 
tennis balls, over $11,000. 


Exports 


Exports of rubber products during 
February amounted to $4,536,004, a 22 
percent increase over January during 
which the total reached $3,729,007. This 
was largely attributable to a sharp rise 
in tire, tube, and repair materials ex- 
ports, which aggregated $3,050,524, or 42 
percent more than in the preceding 
month. Truck tires accounted for over 
half of this value, the important destina- 
tions being China, 11,394 units; Phil- 
ippine Islands, 10,175; Egypt, 5,675; 
British India, 5,923; Greece; 5,670; and 
Canada, 4,874. Shipments of other auto- 
mobile tires to Sweden were 8,597, Colom- 
bia, 9,567, and Cuba and the Philippines, 
in excess of 6,000 each. Japan took 
nearly two-thirds of our total scrap rub- 
ber exports of 9,068,163 pounds, Hong 
Kong and China taking all of the re- 
mainder, except about 600,000 pounds, 
which went to Canada. Canada also 
took 1,381,903 pounds of reclaimed 
rubber. 

B@ Cuba.—Owing to prohibitions which 
have recently been placed by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba upon reexportations 
from that country, it has been found 
possible for the United States Govern- 
ment to issue general licenses for the 
export to Cuba of rubber including all 
forms and types of raw rubber, re- 
processed rubber, and scrap rubber con- 
taining more than 10 percent of rubber. 

Cuba.—Cuba offers a very limited mar- 
ket for unwrapped cut rubber thread. 
By reason of climatic factors, knitted 
elastic garments in general are in small 
demand. During a major portion of the 
year most persons avoid tight-fitting gar- 
ments in favor of loose clothing that per- 
mits a maximum of air circulation as a 
means of reducing body temperature. 
Gimps, bathing suits, airplane shock ab- 
sorbers, flexible metallic hose, gas masks, 
surgical bandages and supporters, and 
shoe gorings are not produced in Cuba, 
or are made in insignificant quantities 
only. 

Among the elastic items produced in 
Cuba in commercially important quanti- 
ties may be mentioned self-supporting 
hosiery tops, foundation garments, sus- 
penders and garters, and a variety of 
elastic novelties. All of these except 
hosiery tops, however, are reported to be 
fabricated almost exclusively from elastic 
webbing manufactured locally from im- 
ported cotton and rayon covered rubber 
thread. Probably the only important 
outlet in Cuba for elastic thread as such 
is to be found in the production of men’s 
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self-supporting hosiery, the already con- 
siderable output of which is said to be 
increasing at the expense of the reputedly 
superior but more costly imported socks. 
Again, in this instance, the requirement 
is for textile covered thread which, ac- 
cording to local tradesmen, affords 
greater susceptibility to neceSsary me- 
chanical manipulations as well as greater 
facility in coloring to exact requirements. 
@ Peru.—Tire imports during January 
1941, amounted to 77,915 gross kilograms, 
a 43 percent decrease from the 136,137 
gross kilograms imported in January 
1940, but a slight increase over imports of 
75,849 gross kilograms during December 
1940. 

American tires imported during the 

month totaled 66,112 kilograms, com- 
pared with 90,361 in the same month of 
1940, and 60,999 in the preceding month. 
Receipts from other countries decreased 
by 73 percent. During the month under 
review 11,433 kilograms were recorded, 
against 42,793 in the same month of 1940, 
and 13,673 during December 1940. Previ- 
ous heavy ordering is believed to be one 
of the reasons for the smaller arrivals 
during the month. 
@ Philippine Islands —The areas of rub- 
ber plantations in the Philippine Islands, 
and their location, are stated in “Agri- 
cultural, Commercial, Industrial Life,” 
February 1941 (Manila), as follows: 

















@ Name of plantation | Province Hectares 
American Rubber Co--- Basilan_____- 1, 024 
Basilan Plantation Co_..__.|.....do________. 1, 024 
Balagtasan Estate_. ah A Se 233 
Mangal Development Co__.|_._.-do________ 200 
Rio Grade Rubber Estate__.| Cotabato_____- 600 
Maridagao Rubber Station_-|- See 42 
Balcon Rubber Station__....| Mindoro_____- 11 
Goodyear Rubber Co --| Zamboanga. - - 911 

Total ee as 4, 045 

| 
= 
Textiles and Related Products 


@ Azores—Production of embroideries 
in 1940 approximated 40,000 kilograms 
valued at 5,600,000 escudos ($224,000), as 
against 51,000 kilograms with a value of 
6,832,134 escudos ($237,362) in 1939. 
Approximately 63 percent of the 1940 
production was exported to the United 
States and about 25 percent was shipped 
to Canada; the remainder was consumed 
in the domestic market. 

Exports of embroideries from the 
Azores in 1940 totaled 35,373 kilograms 
valued at 4,952,220 escudos, of which 
shipments to the United States accounted 
for 25,373 kilograms at 3,552,220 escudos 
and exports to Canada comprised 10,000 
kilograms at 1,400,000 escudos. Exports 
in 1939 amounted to 50,152 kilograms 
valued at 6,832,134 escudos, including 
28,509 kilograms (3,851,901 escudos) to 
the United States, 17,181 (2,365,821) to 
the United Kingdom, and 4,462 (614,412) 
to Canada. Prices of embroideries pro- 
duced in the Azores advanced somewhat 
during 1940, partly owing to the higher 
cost of materials, particularly linen. 
Some difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining linen from Northern Ireland and 
Belgium. The islands have a linen 
factory. 
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@ Brazil—Production of textiles in 1940 
had an estimated value of approximately 
3,000,000 contos (about $150,000,000). 
The output of piece goods in 1940 was 
reported to have included about 
1,000,000,000 meters of cotton cloth, 
28,000,000 of hemp and jute goods, and 
10,000,000 meters of wool fabrics, also 
about 3,100 metric tons of silk and rayon 
fabrics. The output of the mills now 
includes some of the better qualities of 
textiles which until recently were im- 
ported. Brazil has also developed a fair 
export trade in cotton piece goods, 
mainly with South and Central American 
countries. 

Brazil produces annually about 2,000,- 
000 bales of lint cotton (or 500 pounds 
gross). Cotton exports in 1940 approxi- 
mated 1,125,000 bales, as against 1,500,- 
000 in 1939. 

Attention has been given recently to 
the cultivation of and experimentation 
with various other  fiber-producing 
plants, both indigenous and foreign. 
Substitutes for imported fibers, such as 
jute and sisal, are needed by mills pro- 
ducing twine, cordage, and sacking. A 
native fiber, known as caroa, is already 
being used to a considerable extent in 
local manufacture. Experimental sisal 
plantings are said to have yielded satis- 
factory results. 

The silk-cocoon crop in 1940 was esti- 
mated at about 700 metric tons (1,543,000 
pounds), but data on the ratio of raw- 
silk yield to cocoon production was not 
given. (Italian methods of reeling are 
generally followed in the State of Sao 
Paulo, the principal center of cocoon 
production in Brazil. Annual production 
of raw silk has averaged about 833 bales, 
or 110,000 pounds.) 

The wool clip in Brazil, mostly from 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, averages 
more than 15,000 metric tons (33,000,000 
pounds) a year. A considerable portion 
of this wool is exported. Annual con- 
sumption of domestic and foreign wool 
by the wool-manufacturing industry is 
estimated at 10,000 metric tons or more. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Note.—A more complete report, en- 
titled “Brazil’s Cotton and Other Textile 
Industries,” was published in January 
1941 (Industrial Reference Service, Part 
12, Textiles and Related Products, No. 
12). Copies are available at 10 cents 
each from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
B Colombia.—Local textile mills have 
greatly increased their output during the 
past few years. Improvement in the 
quality and styling of their products has 
enabled Colombian manufacturers to get 
some of the textile business which for- 
merly went to foreign suppliers. Imports 
of textiles into the Cartagena consular 
district have declined, but. demand for 
United States textile products has not yet 
been materially reduced by the curtailed 
supplies of European goods. 

Big shipments of American dry goods 
were expected to arrive in Cali this spring. 
Stocks of dry goods were low in Febru- 
ary, and sales were increasing. (Ameri- 
can Consulates, Cartagena and Cali.) 
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@ El Salvador—Cotton manufacture is 
still comparatively limited and has been 
developed mainly to provide a market for 
El Salvador’s cotton crop (about 9,000 
bales of 478 pounds in 1940-41). The 
country has three fair-sized and two 
small cotton-manufacturing establish- 
ments, which produce goods of the types 
generally used in El Salvador for clothing. 
The country also has a henequen bag 
factory which produces bags for the coffee 
export trade. In addition to the mills, 
the country has a small hand-loom in- 
dustry. (American Consulate General, 
San Salvador.) 

B Uruguay.—Textile mills had unusually 
large stocks of yarns (imported from 
continental Europe and the United King- 
dom) on hand at the beginning of 1940. 
The United Kingdom continued to supply 
yarn (mainly cotton) to the market 
throughout 1940; and during the latter 
6 months of the year, yarn imports from 
Argentina, Brazil, and the United States 
were reported to have increased. Higher 
prices for imported textiles resulted in an 
increasing diversion of demand to do- 
mestic products. The United Kingdom 
supplied a large part of the imports of 
textiles. 

A company (with a capital of 3,000,000 
pesos) was organized during 1940 for the 
Purpose of erecting a cotton-spinning 
mill. Orders were placed in the United 
States and the United Kingdom for most 
of the needed machinery, which is ex- 
pected to arrive during the first half of 
1941. (American Consulate General. 
Montevideo.) 


Silk and Products 


@ United States imports (for consump- 
tion) of silk waste in 1940 totaled 2,664.- 
179 pounds valued at $908,958, compared 
with 3,654,024 pounds valued at $1,048,738 
in 1939. China, the leading source of 
these imports, supplied 2,533,342 pounds 
(valued at $871,040) in 1940, as against 
3,162,728 ($800,480) in 1939. Japan’s 
share in this trade dropped to 21,415 
pounds ($9,445) in 1940, from 161,287 
($95,954) in 1939. The remainder of the 
1940 imports of silk waste included 
70,300 pounds ($12,137) from Canada; 
14,490 ($8,694) from Iran; 14,486 ($4,288) 
from Brazil; 7,687 ($1,755) from Mexico; 
and 2,459 pounds ($1,599) from Italy. 
United States imports of “spun silk or 
schappe silk yarn, or yarn of silk and 
rayon or other synthetic textile, and 
roving” in 1940 comprised 5,858 pounds 
of singles valued at $2,408 and 94,860 
pounds of plied valued at $144,782, com- 
pared with 60,415 pounds ($24,792) of 
singles and 101,040 pounds ($128,359) of 
plied yarn in 1939. Singles yarn was 
imported in 1940 from Belgium (5,795 
pounds at $2,333) and the United King- 
dom (63 pounds at $75); in 1939 Belgium 
supplied 59,367 pounds of singles at 
$23,762; France, 574 pounds at $536; 
Italy, 274 pounds at $308; and Japan, 200 
pounds at $186. Principal sources of 
spun silk and rayon yarns, plied, in 1940 
were: Japan, 53,298 pounds valued at 
$82,158 (34,479 at $45,572 in 1939); 
Switzerland, 93,846 pounds at $60,891 
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(37,256, $44,424); China, 1,621 at $1,460 
(none in 1939); United Kingdom, 50 
pounds (1); France, 45 (29,084 in 1939) ; 
and Italy, none in 1940 (220 pounds)- 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina—Wool exports during the 
week ended March 27 totaled 8,869 bales, 
compared with 2,757 in the preceding 7 
days, 14,756 in the week ended March 13, 
and 2.876 for the previous week—a total 
of 29,258 bales for the 4 weeks. Exports 
to the United States accounted for 26,002 
bales (2,646 in the first week of this 
period, 14,678 in the second, 2,538 in the 
third, and 6,140 in the fourth week). 
The market was active but firm in the 
week ended March 27, with special in- 
terest reported in March second-clips. 
In the preceding week, there had been 
some weakening of the market for the 
less attractive fine wools, but other de- 
scriptions were firm with prices un- 
changed. A good demand was reported 
for second-clip and carpet wools. Trade 
estimates in mid-March indicated that 
the quantity of unsold wool was rela- 
tively small, and all descriptions of the 
clip were expected to be disposed of. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Azores.—Production of Phormium 
tenax in Sao Miguel Island in 1940 ap- 
proximated 550 metric tons with an esti- 
mated value of 225,000 escudos (about 
$9,000) compared with 580 tons at 232,000 
escudos ($9,280) in 1939. The quality 
of the fiber was reported good in both 
years. Most of the 1940 crop was used 
in a local matting factory which made 
bags for the continental Portuguese mar- 
ket. Formerly, more than 90 percent of 
the annual yield was exported to Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Growers will 
probably reduce plant cutting in 1941, 
it is reported, owing to the loss of Euro- 
pean export outlets. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Brazil—Tobacco imports into the 
State of Bahia during 1940 amounted to 
83,821 kilograms (51,574 from the Nether- 
lands and 32,247 from the United States), 
a 48-percent advance over 1939 imports 
of 56,795 kilograms (54,793 from the 
Netherlands and 2,002 from the United 
States). As far as can be determined, 
no tobacco products were imported from 
the United States during 1940. 

Twist tobacco, weighing 54,000 kilo- 
grams, was exported to Germany in Feb- 
ruary 1940. During the entire year, 20,- 
079 twists of the same type, to be used 
as chewing and smoking tobacco, were 
shipped to other parts of Brazil. To- 
bacco waste, in the amount of 2,575 bales, 
was also shipped to other parts of Brazil 
during 1940. In March, 200 bales (13,881 
kilograms) of waste were exported to 
Gibraltar; in April, 400 bales (29,265 kilo- 
grams) went to the Netherlands; and in 
June, 400 bales (28,800 kilograms) went 
to Morocco. 

Bahia’s leaf-tobacco export trade de- 
clined sharply from 399,957 bales of 75 
kilograms each in 1939 to 186,528 bales 
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during 1940, a 53-percent loss. Details of 
the trade follow. 


Bahia Tobacco Exports 
{Bales of 75 kilograms] 





Country | 1939 


| 1940 
fo 


| 


Netherlands 175, 159 | 31, 760 
Germany | 78, 305 631 
Areemtana............. ae | 76,795 | 65, 868 
Uruguay -. } 12,199 | 38,031 
France___._- : | 10, 633 
Sweden _. 3, 710 | 
Belgium | 3, 883 | 426 
Spain... | 24,923 | 28,012 
North Africa | 3,715] 8, 734 
Paraguay ROR | 50 
Italy Me 90 500 
Denmark. ___- 3,315] 1, 162 
South Africa 500 | 300 
Switzerland an... 
Indochina 550 | 212 
Canary Islands 655 | 
Chile : 2 | 3 
Java 239 
Cochin-China 390 
Gibraltar : | 200 
Netherlands Indies 69 
Australia i 240 
Morocco | 4, 262 
United States ; 781 
Finland 14 
Other Brazilian States. 4, 565 4, 504 
Total : saelduaiia 399, 957 | 186, 528 


) 





Bahia’s export trade in cigars during 
1940 reached 23,289 kilograms, countries 
of destination being Argentina, Portugal, 
Uruguay, Switzerland, South Africa, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Norway, Barbados, 
the United States, China, Chile, and Bel- 
gium. Shipments to these countries are 
not recorded by weight, value, or 
classification. 

Official data on consumption of raw 
materials, production of tobacco manu- 
factures, and their consumption are not 
available. However, according to reliable 
trade sources, the amount of leaf used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes in the 
State of Bahia is estimated at 780,000 
kilograms per annum. 

Production of cigarettes is estimated at 
800,000,000 per annum; production of 
pipe tobacco is insignificant. Yearly 
State production of cigars is placed at 
123,000,000, but to this number should be 
added 20,000,000 home-made cigars pro- 
duced in the interior of the State, on 
which no tax is paid. Annual production 
of chewing tobacco is estimated at 2,800,- 
000 kilograms; no nicotine, snuff, or 
tobacco extract is manufactured. 

The only estimate available under the 
category “Consumption of manufactured 
tobacco” is that for cigarettes, which is 
placed at 825,000,000 per annum. 

The 1940-41 tobacco crop, estimated at 
300,000 to 350,000 bales of 75 kilograms 
each, will be taken from an acreage placed 
by the Tobacco Institute of Bahia at 25,- 
000 to 30,000 hectares. This top produc- 
tion figure may be optimistic, in view of 
the fact that a crop of 250,000 bales of 
good quality during the 1939-40 season 
was attributed partly to farmers’ chang- 
ing over to other crops that would bring 
more attractive prices during a war year. 
Both heavy rains in some districts and 
drought in others contributed to the low 
production figures of the 1939-40 crop 
year. 

Tobacco production in the 1934-35 
crop year was 350,000 bales; in 1935-36, 
300,000 bales; in 1936-37, 350,000 bales; 
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and in 1938-39, between 350,000 and 400,- 
000 bales. Crop quality in each of these 
years was Stated to be good by the 
Tobacco Institute. 

Yearly consumption of tobacco in the 

State of Bahia is officially estimated at 
50,000 bales of 75 kilograms each. 
(American Consulate, Bahia.) 
@ Canada.—The Ontario Flue - Cured 
Marketing Association is expected to 
make provisional acreage allotments for 
1941, to be planted to flue-cured tobacco 
by members of the association before 
the end of March. Such allotments will 
be no greater than those of 1940, when 
47,000 acres were planted, it is reported. 
The acreage to be set will undoubtedly 
provide for a possible increase, should the 
export market open up and permit ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom. Grow- 
ers are hopeful that any arrangements 
made to ship American-grown tobacco 
will apply equally to Canadian leaf. 

Since tobacco plants are not trans- 

planted from greenhouse to field before 
May 24 of each year, there is no reason 
why increased acreage allotments could 
not be made up to that date, in event in- 
dications point to an increased demand 
for 1942. A similar situation occurred in 
1939, when, with a surplus on hand of 
10,000,000 pounds from the 1938 crop, 
the acreage for 1939 was cut 25 percent; 
but when a price change took place in 
the United Kingdom, the surplus was 
immediately sold for export, and with 
the necessity for a restricted acreage re- 
moved, growers planted the full limit of 
their allotments. 
@ China.—Flue-cured leaf-tobacco crops 
of China and Manchuria in 1940 are esti- 
mated, by growing regions, as follows: 
Manchuria 40,000,000 pounds, Shantung 
Province approximately 50,000,000, 
Anhwei Province 15,000,000, and Honan 
Province 55,000,000. Various restrictive 
regulations and stipulations introduced 
by the Japanese authorities are designed 
to make these crops available almost 
exclusively to Japanese syndicates aim- 
ing at monopoly of the supply. British 
and American concerns formerly func- 
tioning as principal purchasers are now 
denied permits to enter the markets 
except at certain specified points in 
Shantung, and for a specified quantitive 
limit representing only a small fraction 
of previous purchases. 

The outlook for American exports of 
leaf tobacco to China in 1941 is clouded 
by uncertainties. Unfavorable factors in- 
clude severely restricted credits and dis- 
advantages of Chinese and Occidental 
cigarette factories resulting from com- 
petition of Japanese concerns which have 
been organized since commencement of 
hostilities, which operate seized Chinese- 
owned plants, for the most part, and 
which hold preferential marketing rights 
and facilities in Japanese-controlled 
regions. Higher taxation and depreciated 
currencies have caused a reduction in 
consumption of manufactured cigarettes, 
an unfavorable factoras affecting the out- 
look for leaf-tobacco demand generally. 
@ Germany.—Press reports of March 1 
indicate that Germany will purchase 
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39,000 metric tons of the 1940 Bulgarian 
tobacco crop, which totaled 50,00 metric 
tons. It is further stated that prices for 
the 1940 crop have been fixed at 32 to 
56.7 leva per kilogram, according to dis- 
trict and type. 

Germany.—Tobacco production, ac- 
cording to the German press, covers 
approximately one-third of domestic con- 
sumption exclusive of tobacco for ciga- 
rette production, which is practically all 
imported. The 1939 crop amounted to 
about 35,750 metric tons, whereas the 
1940 yield, including quantities produced 
in the West Prussian, Suwalki, and 
Alsatian districts, totaled approximately 
43,650 tons, a 22-percent gain over the 
preceding year. 

It is claimed that special stress has 

been laid on production of quality 
tobaccos, which led to the construction 
of specia] kilns for curing tobacco and to 
improvements in cultivation methods. 
such as growing under glass. 
@ Hong Kong.—Important amounts of 
unmanufactured tobacco are imported 
into the Crown Colony of Hong Kong for 
use by the several cigarette factories 
which manufacture mainly for export. 
China, especially North China, is nor- 
mally the main source of supply, but 1940 
imports from that source, as well as total 
leaf-tobacco imports, were considerably 
reduced. Arrivals from the United 
States increased in 1940, compared with 
the 1939 trade. No detailed import data 
are available. 

Recent closing, by Japanese military 
action, of the important trade route be- 
tween Hong Kong and the adjacent 
Chinese mainland has caused consid- 
erable uncertainty in the tobacco trade. 
No one knows whether this route will be 
closed permanently or whether goods can 
again be shipped out in a few weeks. 

It is understood that no important 
stocks of unmanufactured tobacco are 
carried by any of the Hong Kong fac- 
tories. In general, prospects appear 
favorable for increasing demands from 
the United States, owing to the difficulty 
in getting supplies of unmanufactured 
tobacco from North China, Europe, and 
Egypt, or from other British possessions. 
It is well known in the trade that Great 
Britain has been buying more tobacco 
from these countries than usual, for 
financial reasons. It is therefore prob- 
able that Hong Kong will turn more and 
more to the United States for supplies. 
While the same financial situation ap- 
plies to Hong Kong, dealers point out 
that it is to the local government’s ad- 
vantage to keep the factories running; 
therefore it may be necessary to permit 
purchases in the United States, mainly 
of bright flue-cured Virginia tobacco. 
@ New Zealand.—Imports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco from all countries dur- 
ing 1940 totaled 6,168,843 pounds, a 
13-percent gain over 5,452,313 pounds in 
1939. Leaf imports of 5,935,766 pounds 
from the United States were the highest 
on record. Other recent totals of leaf 
from the United States were 5,411,562 in 
1939, 2,939,461 in 1938, and 2,939,152 in 
1937. 


Restrictions imposed by the New Zea- 

land Government have reduced imports 
of tobacco products to a negligible vol- 
ume; American participation is almost 
nil. In 1940, cigarette arrivals declined 
to 122,914,000 units (416,242,000 in 1939), 
cigars to 4,838 pounds (6,495), and man- 
ufactured tobacco to 10,298 pounds 
(623,762.) 
@ Philippine Islands—Exports of un- 
manufactured tobacco during 1940 
totaled 12,803,127 kilograms; a 33-percent 
decrease in comparison with 19,241,227 
kilograms in 1939. This decline resulted 
from reduced shipments to the United 
States, due to imposition of a quota, and 
from curtailment of trade with various 
European markets by war conditions. 
Spain was the principal customer coun- 
try in both years, taking 74 percent of 
total shipments in 1940 and 51 percent in 
1939. Exports to the United States 
(second important market) represented 
16 percent of all shipments in 1940 and 
36 percent in 1939. 


Philippine Exports of Unmanufactured 














Tobacco 
Country 1939. 1940 
Kilograms | Kilograms 

United States_._...__......_..| 6,881,173 2, U81, 629 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 217, 356 161, 348 

China, Hong Kong, and Man- 
EERE LE AE FM 297, 760 398, 418 
[ETERS RN: AES, RE Bsnkch ducati 
pS CER RINE» S 22F 16, 830 
Japan and Korea.............. ae 
Java and Malaya_-.-...------- 88, 205, 606 
i Yo) ae 794, 7 373, 752 
Ee See 9, 520, i106 
ae + eee et <4 Seas 
Australia and New Zealand--_- 35, 555 16, 889 
Other countries _............-- 25, 095 28, 558 
EO BSE eS 19, 241,227 | 12,803, 127 








Philippine cigar exports during 1940 

increased 8 percent to 224,846,027 pieces, 
from 207,667,488 in 1939. Trade with 
the United States amounted to 210,285,- 
096 pieces, a gain of 7 percent over 196,- 
481,233 pieces in 1939. Cigar shipments 
to other countries improved 30 percent 
to 14,560,931 pieces, from 11,186,255 in 
1939. 
H Turkey.—Leaf-tobacco exports during 
1940 decreased 38 percent in both volume 
and value to 27,387,574 kilograms valued 
at £T24,222,.482, from 44,321,534 kilo- 
grams valued at £T38,798,694 in 1939. 

Shipments of licorice root, amounting 
to 9,763,661 kilograms valued at £T602,- 
449 during 1940, were 56 percent in vol- 
ume and 55 percent in value below the 
21,985,849 kilograms valued at £T1,351,- 
578 in 1939. 





MARYLAND AND OHIO U.S. EXPORTS 
EXPORT TOBACCO 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS. 
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New International 
Reference Service 
Releases 


Vol.1,No. 8: British Financial Ar- 
rangements with Foreign 
Countries. 5¢. 


Turkey: Basic Economic 
Position and Recent 
Changes. 5¢. 

Trade of the United States 
with Japan, China, Hong 
Kong, and Kwantung. 
5¢. 


The first seven releases of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service were: 
Vol. 1, No. 1: 
Marketing Areas in Brazil. 5¢. 


Vol. 1, No. 2: 
Preparing Shipments for Co- 
lombia. 5¢. 


Vol. 1, No. 3: 

Bankruptcy Laws in Australia. 

10¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 4: 

Education for the U. S. S. R.’s 
New Trained Labor Reserve. 
5¢. 

Vol. 1, No. 5: 

Preparing Shipments to Vene- 

zuela. 5¢. 


Vol. 1, No. 6: 

Impact of the War on the Trade 
Policies of Foreign Countries. 
5¢. 

Vol. 1, No. 7: 

Trade of the U.S. S. R. with the 

United States in 1940. 5¢. 


The International Reference Service 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
annual subscription rate of $6 per year 
(Foreign, $9) in advance. 


[Note.—Although most businessmen will 
wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 
issued, arrangements have been made to make 
available single copies of individual reports. 
These single copies will be available through 
the Superintendent of Documents and the 
Bureau’s offices at varying prices, such prices 
depending upon the number of pages in the 
individual report. Announcement of the 
availability of the single copies is made in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Vol. 1,No. 9: 


Vol. 1, No. 10: 





Cuban Demand for Coal Coke 


Cuban consumption of coal, coke, and 
other fuels decreased during 1940 by 
around 23 percent as compared with 1939, 
according to an unofficial estimate. On 
a value basis the decline amounted to 
slightly over 7 percent. 

The decreased demand for coal and 
coke is said to have been due primarily 
to the substitution of fuel oil for coal by 
some firms in the sugar and other in- 
dustries. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 


pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pana- 


manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 





























Annual average Sn eee Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange cae: meme eal ieee! (amma i cia iia 
1939 | 1940 | Jan | Feb. | Rate | Date 
Argentina___| Paper peso Official A -- - 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Mar. 20 
Official B- -- 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
Bid A_- = 4.52 | Mar. 7 
Bid B 4.71 Do. 
Free market 4. 33 4. 37 4. 23 4. 24 4.32 | Mar. 20 
Bolivia Boliviano. -- Controlled - - 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40.00 | Mar. 13 
Compensation 453,83 | 55,00 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
Curb 245. 46 56. 71 60. 06 61. 00 End of 
Feb- 
ruary 
Brazil_. Milreis Official 16. 829 | 5 16. 500 [5 16. 500 | § 16.500 | 516.500 | Mar. 15 
Free market 319. 706 19, 789 | 19.770 19. 770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market $21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
Curb : 20. 826 21, 421 | 20.754 20. 470 20. 450 Do. 
Chile Peso. Official 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Jan. 2 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 | 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market 32. 47 33. 04 | 32. 50 Do. 
Free | 31.04 | 31.05 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange | 29.86 | 31.05 | 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar 1631.13 | 31. 15 Do. 
Colombia do Controlled 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 1.755 | Mar. 21 
Bank of Republic | 1.755 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund | (7) (7) | (7) (7) 
Curb__.... | 1.78 1.93 | 1.93 1.92 1.92 | Mar, 21 
Costa Rica__| Colon. Uncontrolled 5. 67 5.70 5.75 | 5.77 5.88 | Mar. 2 
Controlled. - 5.62 | 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba Peso | Free 93 9 | 92 |  .93 96 | Mar, 29 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (Free) | 14.83 | 815.44 
Central Bank (Official) __! 9 16.42 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Mar. 22 
| Commercial! bank rate. _| 14.99 [1015.73 | : 
Honduras. ..| Lempira Official | 204 | 204 | 204 | 204 | 204 | Mar. 22 
Mexico Peso | Free 5.18 | 5.40 4. 85 4.85 | 4.85 | Mar. 8 
Nicaragua___| Cordoba. . Official | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | Mar. 15 
Curb__.. | 5.35 | 636 6. 13 6. 02 | 6. 30 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso | Official. | | 70.00 | 70.00 | 76.04 | 77.00 Mar. 22 
| Free | 75.35 | 84.23 (4) | ; 
Peru__.. Sol do 5. 33 6.17 | 6.50 | 6.50 | 6.50 | Mar. 22 
Salvador_._.| Colon ¥ — | 2.5 2.5 2.5 28:1 25 1. 
Uruguay....| Peso | do 3626 3755 3953 . 3959) 12 3060) Mar. 15 
| Controlled free 4995 5267 5266 . 5266 . 5266/ Do. 
Venezuela___| Bolivar Controlled 3.19 3. 19 3.19 | 3.19 | 33.19 | Mar. 21 
| Uncontrolled 3.21 | 13.46 aus ete. 





1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
2 July-Dec. 
3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 
4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 
5’ For commitments of the Government only. 
6 July 13-Dec. 31. 
? For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise . 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 
§ Jan.-May. 
* June-Dec. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


1° Jan.-May. 

ul Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
at present is the same a@the free rate for United States 
products. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

4 Abolished on Feb. 10. 





Cuban imports of coal and coke during 
1939 and 1940, according to the Direc- 


ci6n General de Estadistica, were as 
follows: 





Item and country of origin 





Bituminous coal: 
United States st 
United Kingdom. 
Germany... .--- 





a LANG ’ 


Petroleum coke: 
United States 

Coke: 
United States ____. ; ‘ ‘ | 
Germany - - - 


Ee 


1939 1940 
; = 
Quantity Value | Quantity Value 
Kilograms Kilograms 
213, 189, 781 $933, 901 245, 599, 375 $1, 165, 206 
23, 967 465 | 32, 200 | 475 
12, 337, 500 44, 322 = me 
225, 551, 248 978, 688 245, 631, 575 | 1, 165, 71 
5, 725, 262 56, 178 
= ———— —— 3 === Sead | aoe —SS 
6, 409, 495 | 52, 939 14, 167, 677 112, 508 
18, 658, 660 | 82, 944 
25, 068, 155 135, 883 14, 167, 677 | 112, 598 





That official statistics show an increase 
in imports of coal during 1940 while 
figures on sales indicate a decrease is 
partly owing to the fact that coal import- 
ers during recent months have been ac- 


cumulating stocks of hard fuels in order 
to guard against the possibility of delays 
later in the year in obtaining coal from 
the United States. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Habana.) 
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Spain Establishes Commission / 
on Railway Materials European, Far Eastern, and Other 
th A further step toward nationalization 
- te xchange Kates 
v= of the Spanish railways of normal gage 
has been taken in the creation of the N F : 
Ae ; .—For Latin Am Opposi 
wed Commission on Railway Materials—an- — ‘ antoun Rates Ges te Page 
9 nounced through the Presidency of Gov- Compiled in Finance Division 
ernment in a decree dated March 14. 
= Rafael Rubio y Martinez Corera, Com- Ne 
»¢ w York rates reported by Federal R oard ' 
mander of Engineers, has been appointed ¥ al Reserve B a 
, chief of the Commission. 
» This body will be directly responsible a Monthly average 
| to the Presidency of Government; will P a eis _ Quota- 
, — : ountry Unit quoted tion on 
| have full facilities to cooperate with the Febru- | March | Aprils 
» various Government Ministries; and is 1960 1940 | ary 1941 | 1941 
5 charged with the organization and fulfill- a 
of ment of all plans involving repair, recon- teat {Ae (free) .............. *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3. 2111 | $3. 2130 | $3. 2113 
; struction, and building of railway equip- he of sm: peal |---“gaear] SH OR ee 
15 ment and rolling stock. This responsi- ps ca pa voseseoneee-l Dollar (oftelal) 22222722227). ‘091 | 9091 | “9001 9091 
; a8 : % ‘hina (Shanghai)_------------ a, eee *.1188 *. 0600 *, 0542 *. 0506 *. 05 
3 bility involves all aspects of the prob Finland __- CUTIE) Maries] oren | corsz | loaor | coon “0201 
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2 plants producing materials for the na- Official Rates in F 4 . 
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“on Cuban Industrial Production ' pesiecs dollars 
‘ During 1939 of —_ 1938 1939 
a. quote 
Cuban industrial production during Afghanistan ve _..| 13 Afghanis=$1.00......_..._________- __.....| $0.0769 | 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina—The following  trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
March 18, 1941, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, March 20, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before April 21, 1941. 











Trade-mark Class 
REE) ES ES Se eee 2 
EL SE SSS ee eae 2 
Si SERRE EEE ESS a ee 18 
= Se SANGER ge 3 








Brazil—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Official Gazette of 
March 20, 1941, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, March 26, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks should be filed in Brazil 
within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation. 





Trade-mark Product 





Super Bond_____.------ Writing, printing and wrap- 
ping paper, cardboard, etc. 

Ultra Bond..._....---- Do. 

a) ea Do. 








Chile—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Official of March 
15, 1941, have been reported by the 
American Embassy, Santiago, March 17, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Chile 
within 30 days of the above date of pub- 
lication. 





Trade-mark Product 





Se eee _...| Metals, locks, and hard- 


Mushet__-_- 
ware. 

SEE eee Oils for lubrication and 
paints, ete. 

Gallo, Tubarex, Suxol Adhesives, paint, var- 
nish, paste. 

Cubalina, Keller__._._._____. Common soap and prep- 


arations for washing 

and cleaning. 

0 ES ee Tools, cutlery, side arms, 
etc. 

Machines and apparatus 
for hygienic service 
and cleaning. 

Heating, lighting, and 
ventilation apparatus, 
candles, etc. 

Refrigerators, filets, ap- 
paratus for making ice 
and ice cream. 

Machinery and vehicles. 

Telegraphs, telephones, 
radios, signals. 


Tornado, Cosmopolita_____- 
Hella, Tornado, Cosmopolita 
Triunfador-_- 


Mushet, Hella 
Hella, Broadway - 


Semperyoghurt______.___-- Receptacles and con- 
tainers of glass, porce- 
lain, etc. 

Bonnie Prince, Spinner, | Cloth. 

Lanalg, Texco Ltda. 
Cincirela, Summer Breeze, | Clothing. 


Brujita, Hechizo, Picaflor, 
Colibri, Huri, Bonnie 
Prince, Cesarina, Spinner, 
Silvia, La Duquesa, Li- 


nora, Lactron, Ramses, 
Pompadour, Senorial, La- 
torre, Avion, Charvet, 
Loucet. 
Avot, Marlin, Loga___--- Toilet appliances. 
Roxane, Lavojo, Suavis, | Perfumery and_ toilet 
Fiesta, Talisman. products. 
Lautaro.. _ akon ee Milk and dairy products. 
Fosfosal Klein Hnos, Mac- | Seasonings and condi- 
arena, Suspiro, Sofruco ments. 





(label). 





Trade-mark | Product 





Arrosan Klein, Trigosan 
Klein, Yuyocean, Aspro- 
cica, Sofruco. 

Vitigraham, Khunne, Ver- | Flour, alimentary pastes, 
dejo. bread. 


Edible vegetable prod- 
ucts, fresh or dried. 


Bilestra...........- Tea, coffee, yerba-mate 
and substitutive prod- 
ucts. 

La Catita__--_- ‘ | Crackers, pastry, con- 

| _ feetionery, ete. 

a | Nonalcoholic beverages, 


ice cream. 

Wine and alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

Sporting apparatus, 
games, toys. 

Chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, 
yeast, insecticides, etc. 


Imperator, Vina Santa 
Maria, Santa Matilde. 
EC TET TE 


Co-Di-Fa Limitada, Lavojo, 
Sedofemin-Organa,  Vir- 
ginol-Organa,  Estafinal- 
Organa, Acuosan-Organa, 
Ginosedal-Organa, Ovose- 
dol-Organa, Noxaut, An- 
telmin 18, Vermisan 18, 
Vermex 18, Exelmin, 18, 
Elminex 18, Ascaridin 18, 
Ascarex 18, Secrebil 18, 
Colabil 18, Duirase 18, | 
Musoral 18, Hidrex 18, 
Antidrol 18, Hidrova 18, 
Diuryl 18, Sulamenta 18, 
Diuryl 18, Sulamenta 18, | 
Altazul-Organa, Karak, 
Triazamida, Nerviserum. 

Flexo, Optima, Zeldis, Zelco, 
Atlas, Regina. 

Cosmopolita, Haloid 





| Clocks and watches 


Cinematographic and 
photographic appa- 
ratus and equipment, 

etc. 

Gervais No imita Ni Ha! Office supplies, non- 
Podido Ser Imitado, Gold, periodical printed mat- 
Blancolan, Coleccion An- ter, etc. 
tro, Ruby, Emerald, Mite, 
Hubkleen, Creme, Star. 

Periquin, Rojas  Selectas, 
Sensacional, South Amer- 
ican Who’s Who, Siluetas, 
Jadra, Enigma, El Cole- 
gial, Esquire. 


Periodical publications. 


April 12, 1941 


days from date of the third and last 
printing. 





Trade-mark Product 





Laboratorio Isadif-Bo- 


Pharmaceutical product (po- 
gota Pomada No. 4. 


made). 





Erika- Ladies’, men’s, and children’s 
hosiery of cotton, silk, and 
wool. 

Madera . Wines. 

Capsulas Antalgicas.._| Pharmaceutical product. 

Magnesurico | Chemical products used in 


| medicine, perfumes, etc. 
| 





Uruguay.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 
22 to 26, 1941, have been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Montevideo, March 26, 1941. Op- 
position to the registration of these 
trade-marks should be filed in Uruguay 
within 30 days of the date of the first 
publication in the Diario Oficial. 





Trade-mark | Product 


L& M Hardware and bazaar, indus- 
trial and agricultural ma- 
chinery, stationery, books, 
etc. 

Rhumquinina Thisbe Perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions. 

Nantes Do. 

Clyfton Tobacco, cigarettes, etc. 

Fellows Do. 

B-G-Phos Drugstore and chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Cap Groceries, except beverages, 
ilcoholic or soft, and meat 
products. 


Germinase Groceries, except beverages, 
alcoholic or soft, and drug- 
store and chemical products, 





Colombia. — The following trade- 
marks, published for the first time in the 
Diario Oficial of March 22, 1941, have 
been reported by the Office of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Bogota, March 
25, 1941. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Product 


| Waxed or unwaxed paper prod- 
ucts of all kinds. 


\Cigars and cigarettes. 


Diamante 


La Calidad 
La Libertad 
E! Gaucho__- | Foodstuffs and paper bags and 
cartons for packaging. 
Condor De Otun | Spices, vinegar, sauces, etc. 
India_-- | Wearing apparel, etc. 
| 


Fanal | Aluminum ware. 

Adco Industrial chemicals. 
Caballeros | Cigars. 

Tireoglan ' Pharmaceutical products. 
Sintest f 

Sportex Wearing apparel of all kinds 





Colombia.—The following trade-mark 
applications, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 27, 1941, for the first 
time, have been reported by the Office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, 
Bogota, March 28, 1941. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be made in Colombia within 30 





Spanish Government Orders Use 
of Saccharine in Orange 
and Lemon Drinks 


The current scarcity of sugar in Spain 
has been reflected in the manufacture of 
many products which, under ordinary 
circumstances, call for the utilization of 
considerable quantities of sugar. Most 
of the canned fruits, jams, and marma- 
lades now being produced in Spain are 
being fabricated without the addition of 
either sugar or sugar sirup. This situa- 
tion has shown no indication of improve- 
ment and as a consequence the manu- 
facturers of orange and lemon drinks and 
preparations have proposed to the Span- 
ish Government that they be permitted 
to use saccharine as a sugar substitute. 

In an Executive Order dated March 5, 
1941, it is noted that purely as a tempo- 
rary measure the utilization of saccharine 
as a substitute for sugar is to be allowed 
in the manufacture of natural but not 
artificial orange and lemon drinks. The 
maximum proportion which may be em- 
ployed is set at 20 centigrams of sac- 
charine per liquid liter, and any prepara- 
tion containing saccharine must carry @ 
label making this fact known. 
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Announcements Under the 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 














Country Date signed | Date effective 
in insspinanebehd semaine Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
IN 5. svekipsess kaowralocieee Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
NT 5 an chin waren weenie Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
| REE May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
NG seo eae cose ad Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) .._- ..| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
aaa Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland............-. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
NG, sdennnmancwawee Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
eee Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala...............| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
PEOTOOOO. ...0.ccccenccece May 6, 1936 Do. 
PEP ccccncewedenae Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
ER SS May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
eee Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
TS Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia 3__...__- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuedor_.................| Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
Empire. — _..| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) ..........- a Do: 
| eas Apr. 1,1939 | May 65,1939 
Venezuela................| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) _. _.| Dee. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement) _......--| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement).............| Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 











1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


{Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department. are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau. Copies 
of such analysis or summaries for any particular agree- 
ment will be furnished as long as the supply lasts. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


In the case of the trade- ment countries for which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 full year 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilations 
have been made showing, for the items on which con- 
cessions were obtained and also for other import items of 
importance from the standpoint of United States trade, 
total imports, imports from the United States, and im- 
ports from the principal competing foreign country on 
countries, — a period of years. These compilations 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden, Brazil, 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerland, 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at all dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for >! particular 
country or countries will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Reprints of an article on Results Under the Reciprocal] 
Trade Agreements Program During 1939, which ap- 
peared in COMMERCE REponrts of Feb. 17, 1940, are avail- 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit or any 
of the district offices. 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 
after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist- 
ing of digests of trade data relating to iteras upon which 
the United States has granted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 

A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and yee of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofapamphlet. This is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 cents 
per copy. 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 








Latest date 
Date for oral 
Date of issu- for submit- 
Country | ance of notice | ting written —- 
. statements 
Belgium!.| Aug. 16,1939 | Sept. 27,1939 | Oct. 9, 1939 
Chile.__-. Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 














1 Negotiations inactive. When negotiations are re- 
sumed, public announcement will be made and renewed 
opportunity to present views will be afforded prior to 
the conclusion of an agreement. 


(Detailed information and copies of the lists of products 
to which the United States announced it would give con- 
sideration for concessions, at the time of giving formal 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State.]} 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





British Columbia Supplies Eggs 
to Great Britain 


The Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture is reported to have purchased 
5,000 cases of eggs in the local market 
for ultimate shipment to Great Britain. 
As a result of this transaction and the 


possibility of additional orders, egg 
prices were increased by 1 cent a dozen. 
The Minister of Agriculture for British 
Columbia stated at a meeting of poultry 
and egg producers that the Province is 
prepared to grant a bonus of 3 cents a 
dozen or 90 cents a case on eggs exported 
to Great Britain. The price to the pro- 


93 


ducers recently has been as low as 16 
cents a dozen, and this price, it is 
claimed, is below the cost of production. 





Shortage of Pig Iron Threatens 
Swedish Iron and Steel Industry 


The supply of pig iron for Swedish 
iron and steel mills is critical, according 
to the Swedish press. Imports of coke 
pig iron from Germany have almost dis- 
continued and are far below the quanti- 
ties agreed to in the Swedish-German 
trade agreement, it is stated. The sup- 
ply of coal for the Swedish pig iron mill 
at Oxelésund was at such a low level 
that it could not be expected to cover 
the demand for more than February. If 
large-scale imports of coal are not re- 
sumed on a large scale, the situation for 
the whole Swedish iron and steel indus- 
try will be precarious, the press states. 





Fuel from Swedish Manufacture 
of Hard Bread 


The first automobiles using alcohol 
produced in a bakery as fuel have re- 
cently appeared in Stockholm. Aktie- 
bolaget Ohmanska Bakeries is the orig- 
inator of this fuel. Since hard bread 
must remain in the oven until practically 
all the moisture has evaporated, much 
more alcohol can be secured than when 
baking soft bread. 

Last summer work was started on the 
necessary distilling apparatus that pro- 
duces 95 percent pure alcohol, and pro- 
duction is now being carried on. The 
output naturally varies in accordance 
with the number of ovens which are in 
use, but it is on the average 150 liters 
daily. 

Automobiles are said to operate per- 
fectly on this fuel, the effect being ex- 
actly the same as when gasoline is used. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 


cannot be responsible for their content. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
March 29, 1941. 


Copies of the “Department of State 
Bulletin,” which is issued weekly, may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for the 
price of 10 cents each; subscription price 
$2.75 a year. The March 29 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN YUGO- 
SLAVIA. Pages 340-350. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BEL- 
LIGERENT COUNTRIES. Pages 351-364. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
PROJECT. Pages 364-366— 


Correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General. 

Letter of the Secretary of State en- 
closing a memorandum by the Legal Ad- 
viser of the Department of State. 


NAVAL VESSELS IN THE GREAT LAKES. 
Pages 366-372. An exchange of notes be- 
tween the American Legation in Ottawa 


and the Canadian Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs regarding the 
Rush-Pagot Agreement of 1817. 


PROCLAMATION ON THE PAN AMERICAN 
COTTON CONGRESS. Pages 372-373. Text 
of the Proclamation. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SION: CHILEAN COUNCIL. Page 373. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Pages 374-377. Address by Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle, at a lunch- 
eon of Survey Associates, New York City, 
March 29, 1941. 


Our FOREIGN TRADE AND THE PRESENT 
EMERGENCY. Pages 380-385. Address by 
Raymond H. Geist, Chief, Commercial 
Affairs Division, Department of State, 
delivered at luncheon of the Export Man- 
agers’ Club of New York, March 25, 1941. 


NAVAL AND AIR BASES AGREEMENT OF 
GREAT BrITAIN. Pages 387-412. Presi- 
dent’s Message to Congress and Text of 
Agreement. 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Other Governmental Publications 


ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS FOR THE 
FiscaL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1940—For- 
EIGN-TRADE ZONES BoarpD. Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board. 1941. 10 pp., processed. 
Available from Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NOTICE TO BEARERS OF PASSPORTS. De- 
partment of State. February 1, 1941. 
76 pp. Pocke-size. Contains informa- 
tion on the following subjects: Miscel- 
laneous information of general interest; 
loss of nationality; status, as of January 
16, 1939, of American citizens in certain 
countries with the government of which 
the United States has concluded treaties 
concerning naturalization and regulating 
the liability of military service or other 
act of allegiance of persons having dual 
nationality; status, as of January 16, 
1939, of American citizens in certain 
countries with the governments of which 
the United States has not concluded 
naturalization treaties, etc. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
DB. ©. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


95 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign a —_ apptieation to the 
n cases 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be take: 


nformation 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 


mail stamp enclosed. 





Commodities 


Alcoholic beverages: 
Beer in cans and bottles, order of 1,000 cases. _- 
Foodstuffs: 

Tinned ham, immediate order of 10 tons; smoked 

bacon, immediate order of 2 to 3 tons. 
Iron and steel manufactures: 

Kerosene stoves, pressure operated (similar to 
Primus stove manufactured in Sweden). Pre- 
vious orders, from 500 to 1,000 units. 

Machinery: 

Canning equipment, capable of producing 50,000 
cases (5 million boxes or tins) of sardines per 
season (75 days). 

Can-making equipment, including soldering, tin- 
ning, mounting and lithographing machines, 
capable of producing 10 million boxes or tins an- 
nually, for canning sardines. 





Refer- 











Refer- 
City and country ence Commodities City and“country ence 
No. No. 
eee Se _ ae 
|| Machinery—Continued. 
Alexandria, Egypt----.-- 633 Machine for producing keys used in opening sar- | Cairo, Egypt...__._..-- 635 
dine boxes or tins. 
ere : Re ae ee 633 || Machine for spinning, twisting and weaving | Medellin, Colombia__--- 631 
i| cabuya fiber (similar to sisal), to be used for 
| making coffee sacks. Capacity, from 1 to 2 mil- 
Johannesburg, South 636 | lion sacks annually. 
Africa. | Plant equipment for producing 3 to 10 tons of | Alexandria, Egypt------ 634 
1} starch and glucose from corn, daily. 
1 Plant equipment for producing dried milk. Ca- | Johannesburg, South 632 
Calo, Egypt............ 635 | on pacity, 200 to 300 gallons per hour. Africa. 
|| Oils: 
\ Castor oil, dehydrated. Trial order of 5 to 10 | Toronto, Canada__...._- 630 
— ae ; 635 || drums. 
Neat’s-foot oil, trial order, 2 to 5 tons. Usual | Oporto, Portugal__..---- 637 


| quality. 
| 











Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inauiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, JESSE H. JONES, Secretary 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, CARROLL L. WILSON, Director 


Annual subscription $6. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or Bureau Field Offices 





This loose-leaf reference service contains data on economic and com- 
mercial conditions in foreign countries, data that have a permanent or 
semipermanent value, as exemplified by the annual reviews issued by 
the Bureau for a number of years. All reports are issued in 8%- by 11- 
inch size, printed on substantial white paper, two columns, and punched 


for a standard 3-ring binder. 


THE SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Appraisal of transportation problems, 
Foreign industrial development data, Analyses of international shifts of capital, 
Foreign trade reports, Basic data relating to ocean and foreign land shipping, 

Basic export and import data, 

Monetary, financial, and budgetary developments in foreign countries, 
Analyses of foreign commercial laws affecting the interests of Americans, 
Studies of foreign tariff changes including information on quotas, documentation, 
restrictions, and regulation, and much other material of equal value. 


Surveys of foreign market areas, 





RECENT RELEASES 
VOLUME I 


No. 7. Trade of the U. S. S. R. With the 
United States in 1940, 5 cents. 


. 8. British Financial Agreements With 
Foreign Countries, 5 cents. 


No. 1. Marketing Areas in Brazil, 5 cents. 

No. 2. Preparing Shipments to Colombia, 
5 cents. 

No. 3. Bankruptcy Law in Australia, 5 
cents. 

No. 4. Education for the U. S. S. R.’s New 
Trained Labor Reserve, 5 cents. 

No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 
5 cents. 

No. 6. Impact of the War Upon the Trade 
Policies of Foreign Countries, 5 
cents. 


No 


No 


No 


No 


. 9. Turkey: 


Basic Economic Position 


and Recent Changes, 5 cents. 


. 10. Trade of the United States With 
Japan, China, Hong Kong, and 
Kwantung§, 5 cents. 


. 11. Preparing Shipments to Argentina, 
5 cents. 


NOTE: Most businessmen will wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus receiving all reports. Single 
copies of individual reports are available through the Superintendent of Documents and the Bureau's 
offices at varying prices depending upon the number of pages in the report. Announcement of avail- 
ability of reports is made in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





The International Reference Service may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through any 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
listed at right. The annual subscription price is 
$6 per year, in advance, and full remittance should 
accompany all orders. 


SALES AGENCY OFFICES OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 


Altanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago, IU. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
Honolulu, T. H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Houston, Tex. Portland, Oreg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Richmond, Va. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


Memphis, Tenn. San Juan, P. R. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 
New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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